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Waere and what is Corea? Its 
misfortunes have lately brought 
up its name from the almost in- 
finite depths of ignorance, dis- 
tance, and indifference ; and yet 
nearly all that is currently un- 
derstood in the average Western 
world about this secluded penin- 
sula of the far East is, that it is 
probably the least known region 
of any on the surface of this 
planet which have a less than 
absolutely fatal climate, or are 
not absolutely without the limits 
of accessibility. It is a country 
all but utterly without alliances, 
and friendless, in whose ultimate 
destiny nearly all the interest 
that is felt, is the interest, not 
of sympathy, but of selfishness. 
This condition of things is a 
penalty which the Coreans pay 
for a system whose cardinal arti- 
cle of faith it is that the sun and 
moon rise in the east and set in 
the west of their country for 
their particular benefit; and which 
excludes every notion of sharing 
these advantages with the for- 
eigner. Their isolation is all the 
more serious on account of their 
military incapacity ; for they are, 
as a nation, entirely unarmed, and 
in the art of war mere children. 
Yet it does not follow that their 
unwarlike attitude is to be con- 
founded with martial inaptitude ; 
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and if they are frightened with 
strange sights and sounds even, 
it is the timidity of ignorance 
which they exhibit, and not that 
of a craven spirit. Physically, 
they are the finest people of 
Eastern Asia, and have a bear- 
ing the manliness of which is 
greater than is generally supposed. 


* For the ‘red-headed devils of the 


West,’ who from time to time come 
to fight and then run away, they 
have a not unintelligible con- 
tempt. ‘A brave people,’ the 
Reverend Alexander Williamson 
calls them ; ‘ excellent friends, but 
dangerous foes.’* 

Either Mr. Williamson is too 
complimentary in this summary, 
or the estimate of Henry Hamel, 
a@ Dutch sailor, who was ship- 
wrecked in 1653, and thereafter 
spent thirteen years amongst the 
people of Corea, falls into the 
opposite extreme of depreciation. 
The Coreans, indeed, may have 
improved in the interval of over 
two centuries; but in his time 
Hamel describes them as ‘much 
addicted to stealing, and so apt 
to cheat and lie, that there is no 
trusting of them. They think 
over-reaching a good action, and, 
therefore, fraud is not infamous 

* Journeys in North China, Manchuria, 


and Eastern Mongolia, with some Account 
of Corea, 1870. 
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among them; yet the law will 
redress a man who has been 
cheated in a bargain. They are, 
withal, silly and credulous. The 
Dutch might have made them 
believe anything they would, be- 
cause they are great lovers of 
strangers, but chiefly the religious 
men. They are an effeminate 
people, and discover very little 
courage; they are not ashamed 
of cowardice, and lament the mis- 
fortune of those who are obliged 
to fight. They abhor blood, and 
fly when they meet with any. 
They are much afraid of sick folks, 
and particularly those who have 
contagious distempers.’* 

The past exclusiveness of the 
Coreans would seem to have been 
royal or governmental rather than 
popular. Dr. M‘Leod, and Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, variously describe, 
for instance, the dilemma of an 
old chief, who, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Alceste to Corea, 
in 1816, wished to be hospitable 
and friendly with the officers of 
the expedition, and yet feared to 
be fatally compromised when they 
manifested a desire to penetrate 
ever so small a distance into the 
interior. ‘The old chieftain,’ 
says Dr. M‘Leod, ‘hung his 
head, and clasped his hands in 
mournful silence; at last, burst- 
ing into a fit of crying, he was 
supported, sobbing all the way, 
to a little distance, where he sat 
down upon a.stone, looking hack 
at the officers with a most melan- 
choly aspect. His feelings ap- 
peared to be those of a man who 
imagined some great calamity had 
befallen his country in the arrival 
of strange people; and that he 
was the unhappy being in whose 
government this misfortune had 
occurred.’+ 


* Travels of some Dutchmen in Korea, 
t Voyage of His Majesty's Ship Alceste 

— Corea, and the Island of Lew- 
ew. 
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Of the same lachrymose noble, 
who, it appears, feared for his head 
when the visit of strangers with- 
in his jurisdiction should become 
known at the capital, Captain Basil 
Hall says that ‘as he went along, 
he not only sobbed and wept, but 
every now and then bellowed 
aloud.’ And yet in his normal 
condition, the dignity of the af- 
flicted gentleman was such that, 
according to Dr. M‘Leod, if he 
had been ‘divested of his broad- 
brimmed hat, he would not upon 
the whole have made a bad repre- 
sentative of old King Lear.’ And 
Captain Hall describes him as ‘a 
fine patriarchal figure, seated in 
state under the umbrella ; his full 
white beard covered his breast 
and reached below his middle; 
his robe or mantle, which was of 
blue silk, and of an immense size, 
flowed about him in a magnificent 
style ; his hat measured three feet 
across the brim; his sword was 
suspended from his waist by a 
small belt; and in his hand he 
carried a slender black rod tipped 
with silver, about a foot and a 
half long, with a small leather 
thong at one end, and a piece of 
black crape tied to the other.’* 

A like feeling of apprehension 
seems to have operated on the mass 
of the natives of Sir James Hall’s 
Group, anarchipelago off the middle 
of the west coast of Corea, who ‘ex- 
hibited, by signs and gestures, the 
greatest aversion to the landing of 
a party from theships—the Alceste 
and the Lyra—making cut-throat 
motions by drawing their hands 
across thei: necks, and pushing the 
boats away from the beach; but 
offering no serious violence.’ 

The exclusiveness imposed upon 
the Coreans by the higher powers 
was too strong even for cupidity 
to overcome. They appeared, Cap- 
tain Hall relates, to hold in no 


* Voyage to Curea and the Island of 
Loo-Choo. 





























estimation anything which was 
shown to them except wine- 
glasses ; yet even these they were 
unwillirg to receive, and, indeed, 
returned after having received, es- 
pecially if they had been presented 
to one Corean in the presence of 
another. ‘ We saw bullocks and 
poultry,’ says Captain Hall; ‘ but 
the natives would not exchange 
them for our money, nor for any- 
thing we had to offer.’ 

The same general treatment had 
been encountered by Captain W. 
R. Broughton, of the Providence, 
who visited Corea in 1797, and 
who received presents of salt fish, 
rice, and seaweed from the natives ; 
who, nevertheless, during a few 
days’ detention of the vessel, were 
painfally and tremblingly anx- 
ious for her departure. The visi- 
tors wanted wood and water, which 
were freely offered for nothing ; 
but no cattle or other live stock 
could be procured, although they 
were seen feeding along the shore 
in numbers provokingly plentiful. 
To one of his ‘ principal friends,’ 
who ‘seemed particularly pleased 
at our preparations for sailing,’ 
Captain Broughton, on leaving, 
presented ‘a telescope and a pistol, 
the only articles he seemed desir- 
ous of possessing; and we parted 
with mutual satisfaction.’* 

‘Money appeared of no value,’ 
testifies Captain Broughton ; and 
again, ‘money, at least of Euro- 
pean coins, they had no idea of.’ 
And Captain Hall records that 
‘they refused dollars when offered 
as a present.’ As a commercial 
nation and conversant with trade, 
although in the fewest possible 
channels, it is singular to note 
this indifference to the most con- 
venient and portable articles and 
instruments of exchange. There 
is reason to suppose that it may 

* A Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean : performed in His Majesty's 
Sloop Providence and her Tender, in t¢ 
Years 1795, 1796, 1797, and 1798, 
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have had its basis to a great extent 
in a superstitious over-estimate of 
the sacredness of royalty. A een- 
tence or two from the valuable 
work of M. Ch. Dallet, mission- 
naire apostolique de la Société des 
Missions étrangéres, may throw 
some light upon the matter wher 
8) regarded. 

‘The effigy of the Corean king 
is not struck upon the coins, on 
which are inscribed only certain 
Chinese characters. They believed 
it insulting to the king so to place 
his sacred face upon objects which 
pass into and through the hands 
of the most vulgar people, and 
which often fall to the earth, and 
roll about in the dust or the mud. 
There was no other portrait of the 
king than that which was made 
after his death, and which is pre- 
served, with the utmost respect, 
in a special apartment of the 
palace. When French ships of 
war first visited the Corea, the 
mandarin who was sent on board 
to open up communications was 
horribly scandalised to see with 
what levity the Western barba- 
rians treated the face of their sove- 
reign (Louis Philippe), represented 
upon a piece of money, with what 
carelessness it was placed in the 
hands of the first comer, without 
any question as to the degree of 
respect or otherwise with which it 
was likely to be treated.’”* 

As an addendum to these re- 
marks upon Corean exclusiveness, 
it may be mentioned that the re- 
cent assassination of the Queen, 
with other seditious and insurrec- 
tionary movements, are, inter alia, 
the expression of the disgust of 
the reactionary or anti-foreign 
party at the novel and alarming 
liberality of the treaties recently 
concluded with the United States 
and with Great Britain. 

Under a system of loneliness 
so extreme, it is not wonderful 

* Histoire de  Eglise de Corée, 1874, 
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that the ethnology and the philo- 
logy of Corea should be so far 
placed among the questions which 
have been very incompletely ascer- 
tained, if not amongst those which 
human impotence has been regict- 
fully forced to regard as insoluble. 
It is safe, however, to state that 
the inhabitants of the peninsula 
are of the Mongol type, resembling 
the Chinese and Japanese, but of 
greater physical development than 
these, being both taller and stout- 
er; and a peculiarity of their 
toilette is that they knot their 
hair like the people of Cochin 
China. Their appearance may be 
illustrated by a reflex process, 
Monseigneur Berneux tells us that 
‘what strikes a Corean most in 
the physiognomy of a European 
is the prominence of his nose. 
‘When they speak of coming to 
pay the missionaries a visit, they 
say “they are going to see the 
long nose of the Father.”’ ‘ They 
have,’ says Mr. Williamson, ‘a 
curious custom relating to boys. 
They allow the hair to grow long 
all over the head, afterwards it is 
parted in the centre, and the back 
portion plaited into a long tail. 
At marriage this tail is cut off and 
sold to the Chinese. Hence the 
quantities of human hair for sale 
at all the fairs.’ 

The language of Corea is de- 
scribed as being different from the 
Chineseand the Manchu ; although 
there is no doubt that it has bor- 
rowed many words from both lan- 
guages, especially from the former. 
Most names of dignities and pub- 
lic functions, many names of pro- 
fessions, trades, and those relating 
to natural history, instruments, 
and utensils have been taken from 
the Chinese ; and in the transfer 
have undergone but little altera- 
tion. Indeed, in the spoken lan- 
guage the people combine native 
words with Chinese to express even 
the commonest things. The Corean 
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has not adopted many words from 
the Japanese, although it has a 
few striking grammatical affinities 
with that language. The Corean 
alphabet—and, considering their 
geographical and political rela- 
tions, it is rather extraordinary 
that they should have an elphabet 
at all, and that they have not 
imitated the Chinese in their writ- 
ten character—the Corean alpha- 
bet has thirteen vowels and four- 
teen consonants; and, with a 
linguistic hospitality unknown to 
the social life of the country, has 
five other characters, which are 
used for thetranscription of foreign 
words. ‘The substantives are fur 
the most part composed of only 
one or two syllables; and “the 
whole language is an illustration 
of the principle of employing a 
minimum of inflections. 

It is probable that at one time 
there existed an extensive native 
literature. There is an official 
translation of the sacred books of 
Confucianism, in which it is cri- 
minal to change a single word 
without the order of the Govern- 
ment ; and a sibylline book, pro- 
hibited by the authorities, circu- 
lates secretly among the people. 

It is difficult to arrive at the 
religion of Corea; and among the 
educated classes nearly the only 
system having any manifest vitality 
is the worship of their ancestors. 
Their deities thus being eminently 
mortal deities, the ceremonies of 
religion group themselves very 
much around funerals, sepulchres, 
and mourning. Still the mass of 
the people are reputed to be ad- 
herents of Buddhism, which, ac- 
cording to Corean tradition, was 
introduced into the peninsula in 
the fourth century of ourera. For 
a considerable period it had the 
honour of being the official creed, 
but gave place in the fourteenth 
century to the doctrine of Con- 
fucius, which continues to the 
































present moment as the established 
religion, In its main features the 
Confucianism of Corea is identical 
with the Chinese system, but its 
secularism is relieved by its assimi- 
Jation of various popular supersti- 
tions. The belief in evil spirits, 
for instance, is wide-spread, and 
the serpent, as in some other 
regions of the East, is an object 
of superstitious respect. Instead 
of killing it, the Corean feeds it 
as regularly as his domestic ani- 
mals, Of first importance for 
the happiness of a family is the 
preservation of the ancestral fire ; 
and every housewife has all the 
responsibility and anxiety of a 
vestal virgin. Corea is the para- 
dise of astrologers and fortune- 
tellers, who swarm throughout the 
country. The blind have the re- 
putation of being seers and pro- 
phets, endowed with a special 
aptitude ; and it not unnaturally 
follows that a large proportion of 
the persons thus afflicted make a 
market of the superior mental 
vision with which they are credited. 
In the capital these blind seers 
are formed into a corporation, 
legally recognised, and their ser- 
vices are in great request for the 
discovery of secrets, the foretelling 
of the future, and the exorcising 
of devils. In performing this latter 
function they rely mainly on the 
noise they make to frighten the 
spirits, whom they ultimately catch 
in a bottle and carry off in triumph. 
The bottle would thus appear to 
be the receptacle for evil spirits all 
the world over. 

But along the warp and woof of 
Corean religion, or irreligion, a thin 
thread of Christianity, for the most 
part concealed or undistinguished, 
but nowand again vivid and scarlet 
with the band of recurring perse- 
cutions, has coursed deviously 
since the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. Its introduction 
was an accident of a Japanese 
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expedition to the peninsula, when 
the commander-in-chief of the in- 
vading force and many of his 
soldiers were ardent Christians, 
who spread amongst the conquered 
Coreans the faith they had them- 
selves received at home. Some 
sixty years afterwards it reappear- 
ed underremarkablecircumstances, 
when a young Corean noble named 
Li, who, whilst studying mathe- 
matics with the missionaries at 
Pekin, embraced their creed, and 
so successfully propagated it, on 
his return to Corea, that in less 
than five years the Christians in 
the royal city and the adjacent 
country numbered four thousand. 
For many years the movement 


was carried on without priests ;. 


and it was not until 1794 that 
the sacraments were administered 
by a young Chinese priest among 
the converts, who, in the year 1800, 
had increased to about ten thousand 
in number. His presence led to an 
inquisition, to persecutions, and 
martyrdoms, bravely sustained ; 
but for thirty-one years thereafter 
Corea was again without priests, 
and it was only in 1835 that the 
first European missionaries, MM. 


Maubant and Chastan, trod the- 


soil which in a few years they were 
destined to water with their blood. 

It was in May 1856 that Mon- 
seigneur Berneux, Bishop of 
Capse, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Corea, effected an entrance into 
his province. The Christians at 
that time enjoyed comparative 
peace ; for the presence of several 
French men of-war upon the seas 
between Corea and China dis- 
quieted the Government of the 
latter. Troubles and persecutions 
came presently, however, in the 
course of which the converts, 
young and old, male and female, 
manifested an extraordinary de- 
gree of fortitude and tenacity. 

In the year 1864 the King of 
Corea died ; and, as he left no 
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children to inherit his throne, the 
regal power devolved upon a wo- 
man, the widow of a previous 
sovereign, who adopted a child, 
the son of a Corean prince, and 
placed the government in the 
hands of his father. This change 
of monarchs, which produced like- 
wise a change of ministers, was 
the beginning of the great disasters 
which followed for the Corean 
church. Petitions were presented 
to Government demanding the 
restoration of all ancient customs, 
and the entire destruction of the 
Christian religion ; for the more 
thorough uprooting of which Mon- 
seigneur Berneux was finally led 
to execution, March 8th, 1866, 
together with three other French 
priests and a few native converts 
of the laity. From this date Chris- 
tianity may be said to have ceased 
to be a factor in Corean society. 

It was the arrival of the French 
missionaries in 1835 that paved 
the way for some degree of ex- 
ternal knowledge of the interior 
phenomena of Corea; with the 
ordinary life and conditions of 
which they identified themselves, 
to an extent that was unattain- 
able by Hamel and his fellow- 
sufferers, with their uneducated 
powers of eliciting truth, and the 
disadvantage of a system of sur- 
veillance incidental to a condit‘on 
of slavery. 

The peninsula of Corea, which, 
‘besides its own political history, 
at the present moment is of con- 
siderable interest as a possible ob- 
ject of Russian intrigue and acqui- 
sitiveness, is separated from China 
by the Yellow Sea, and from the 
insular empire of the Mikado by 
the Straits of Corea and the Sea 
of Japan. It is about 500 miles 
long, and about 150 miles broad ; 
and in its physical aspects bears a 
strong resemblance to the kingdom 
of Italy. Thus, it is character- 
istically a highland country ; and 
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whilst the mountains appear, as 
Mr. Williamson observes, ‘tum- 
bled about in all directions,’ the 
prevailing course of the ranges is 
north and south. It boasts of few 
plains, but is principally formed 
of r'ch valleys, irrigated by the 
numberless torrents which fall on 
all sides from the mountains above. 
Although situated in the same 
latitude as the south of Italy, the 
climate is extremely severe, on 
account of its extensive forests 
and lofty mountains, many of 
which are covered with perpetual 
snow. Monseigneur Imbert has 
recorded that in January the wine 
in the chalice froze during the 
celebration of the divine mysteries. 
The whole peninsula, indeed, is 
subject to greater extremes of 
heat and cold than are found to 
alternate in a corresponding lati- 
tude in Europe. The valleys of 
the Corea may be held to be no- 
thing but great rice-fields. The 
ox is the only beast of burden ; 
horses would be unable to live in 
the rice-tields, which are perpetu- 
ally under water. The Corean 
himeelf is almost amphibious ; all 
day long he works in the water. 
Tre fruts are the same in kind, 
but far inferior in flavour, to those 
of France, 

Regarding the west coast but 
little is known as yet, and indeed 
the only part which has been ac- 
curately surveyed is the mouth of 
the Hankiang River, a partly navi- 
gable stream leading to Seoul, the 
capital. It is, for the most part, 
a flat and uninteresting coast, in- 
habited by a class of people re- 
ported to be rude and inhospitable, 
and dangerous to navigation on 
account of rapids and hig’: tides. 
‘The east coast, on the contrary,’ 
according to the Shanghai corre- 
spondent of the Times, who a 
year ago professed himself in- 
debted for his information to one 
of her Majesty’s consular officers 



































who accompanied H.R.H. the 
Duke of Genoa on his cruise 
along the Corean coasts—‘ the 
east coast is a magnificently 
wooded series of mountain spurs, 
running down from the axial 
range of the country close to the 
water's edge, and visible many 
miles at sea. It is conterminous 
with the coast of Russian Tartary, 
and has been accurately surveyed 
again and again by Russian men- 
of-war, as may be guessed from 
the Russian names with which 
the headlands and bays are dub- 
bed even in our own Admiralty 
charts. The who'e coast is one 
grand succession of hills and 
mountains, forest clad at their sum- 
mits, and covered on their lower 
slopes with a jungle of dwarf 
creepers, stunted pines, and a 
dense undergrowth of shrubs and 
grasses of every variety. Tigers 
abound, and pits to catch them 
may be seen close to the villeges 
with which every valley is stud- 
ded. I may say here, in paren- 
thesis, that if this noble beast is 
fairly driven from the Terai 
jungles, our sportsmen will find 
ample occupation in hunting 
them in Corea, whenever this, 
their peculiar paradise, is opened. 
At present they are the pest of 
the land in the eyes of the poor 
villagers of the east coast, who 
are without weapons to defend 
themselves against their depreda- 
tions, and who would hail as 
public benefactors English sports- 
men bent on their destruction.’ 
This is a happy suggestion for our 
Alexanders of the chase, who 
need not prematurely weep over 
the exhaustion of the possibilities 
of new conquests. 

Corea is richly furnished with 
mineral resources—gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and coal are all said 
to be of frequent occurrence. Gold- 
mining, however, is strictly pro- 


hibited ; the working of the silver 
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ore, after a period of allowance, 
has been again interdicted ; the 
copper mines are neylected, whilst 
copper is imported from Japan, 
and, for domestic purposes, is 
used with a mixture of zinc; and 
the general use of coal is confined 
to certain districts only. 

Corea, or Chosen, as it is called 
by the natives, appears for the 
first time in Chinese history in 
1122 b.c., as affording an asylum 
to the refugee Viscount of Ke; 
and since that period it has been 
claimed as an integral part of the 
Chinese Empire. About the year 
1392 of our era, the Chinese im- 
posed on the Coreans the use of 
their chronology and calendar, 
Under Siong-Siong, who occupied 
the throne from a.p. 1506 to 1544, 
the Coreans carried on a war with 
Japan; but in 1597 the great 
Japanese monarch, Taiko-Sama, 
retaliated by the remarkable in- 
vasion to which we have referred 
as having been accompanied by 
the introduction of Christianity 
into the peninsula. According to 
the journal of Q-o-gawutsi, a 
Japanese general who took part 
in the expedition, the force con- 
sisted of 163,000 horsemen ; three- 
fourths of the country was occu- 
pied, and several of the oldest 
cities destroyed, in spite of the 
fact that two Chinese kings ap- 
peared to assist the Coreans with 
a force of 100,000 horsemen. The 
death of Taiko-Sama in 1598 led 
the Japanese to abandon their 
conquest ; and in 1615 peace was 
definitely signed, but only on 
conditions of great hardship for 
the Coreans. A tribute was ex- 
acted, and the port of Fusan-kai 
was retained; and the Corean 
king till 1790 had to send an em- 
bassy to Japan to announce his 
accession, When the Manchu 
dynasty ascended the throne of 
China, the Coreans defended the 
Mings; but being defeated by 
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the new power, they had in 1637 
formally to recognise the Manchu 
sovereignty, and to pay hencefor- 
ward a heavy annual tribute. 
Since 1636 there has been no 
war with China or with Japan, 
and the Coreans have maintained 
with regard to every other nation 
the most complete isolation. The 
ambassadors sent annually to Pe- 
kin have been the means of con- 
veying some little knowledge of 
western nations to their country- 
men; but the effect has rather 
been to make them more exclusive. 

The existing result of all the 
dealings, whether friendly or hos- 
tile, between the Coreans and the 
Japanese, is stated by the Times 
correspondent already referred to, 
as follows: ‘At the south-east 
corner of the peninsula, where the 
great axial range loses itself a- 
mong ignoble sand-hills, is another 
harbour, only less commodious 
than Fort Lazareff. It has often 
been visited by British men-of- 
war ; it is accurately drawn on our 
charts, and accurately described 
in the Admiralty publications. 
It was formerly known by the 
name of Chosen Harbour, and 
more recently by the name of 
Fusan. The Japanese have for 
200 years had a garrison here, and 
two or three years ago it was 
opened by treaty between Corea 
and Japan to trade, as between 
the merchants of these countries. 
As the Japanese have now a 
large settlement on its shores, 
numbering over 2000 souls, and 
a considerable trade, the vested 
rights they have acquired will 
have to be taken into account by 
any foreign power which seizes 
the place. Although the harbour 
would answer admirably every 
end which Russia can possibly 
have in these seas, whether of 
peace or war, it is not likely that 
she will seek in Fusan that new 
point of departure which Russian 
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newspapers are at present (1881) 
crying out for. Its annexation 
would necessarily carry with it 
the annexation of the whole 
peninsula, and for such a bold 
and violent step I can scarcely 
think Russia is at this moment 
prepared.’ 

With regard to the Celestial 
Empire, it may be said that the 
course of events has left the King 
of Corea practically a vassal of 
China ; to the Emperor of which 
he periodically sends an embassy 
with a tribute. The selection of 
the Corean sovereign, and his 
more important political acts, are 
also subject tc the ratification of 
the over-lord at Pekin. Within 
his own dominions, however, the 
ruler of Corea is an absolute 
monarch, with power of life and 
death over both people and nobles. 
The king, indeed, is only less than 
a divinity ; it is sacrilege to utter 
the name which he receives from 
his suzerain, and that by which 
he is known to history is only be- 
stowed upon him after his death by 
his successor. It is not, therefore, 
the king himself who is named, 
so much as the commemorative 
effigies of him which occupies 
a place in the memorial chapel of 
departed royalty. To touch the 
person of the sovereign with a 
weapon of iron is high treason ; 
and so rigidly is this rule enforced 
that Tien-tsong - tai-oang volun- 
tarily suffered death from an ab- 
scess rather than submit to the 
contact of the lancet. Every cava- 
lier must dismount from his horse 
as he passes the royal palace; 
and whoever enters the presence- 
chamber must fall prostrate before 
the throne. Should the ignoble 


body of a subject be touched by 
the royal hand, the honour thus 
conferred must be ever after com- 
memorated bya badge. The king 
is expected to provide for the 
poor of his realm, and there are 
































always a large number of pension- 
ers on the royal bounty. The 
princes of the blood are most 
jealously excluded from power, 
and their interference in the 
slightest degree in a matter of 
politics is regarded as treason. 
The nobles, however, have within 
the present century extended 
their influence, and infringed on 
the royal prerogative. The palaces 
are relatively stately, or seemed to 
be so in Hamel's time, and to his 
observation; more cultivated cri- 
ticism has discovered that they 
are poor buildings, in connection 
with which, however, an exten- 
sive harem and a large body of 
eupuchs are maintained. It isa 
peculium of the king to rear sheep 
and goats, which are kept for the 
purpose of being sacrificed in reli- 
gious ceremonies. The popular 
place of mutton as an article of 
food is occupied by dog’s flesh, 
which, with the Coreans, is a 
favourite diet. The coasts are so 
fringed about with archipelagoes 
and insular satellites, that Dr. 
M‘Leod says his Corean Majesty 
may be well called the ‘king of 
ten thousand isles.’ 

Two parties dispute the posses- 
sion of power — the Sipai, or 
moderate, and the Piokpai, or 
violent party. The latter are the 
implacable enemies of the Chris- 
tians, and it is when they have 
been in power that the persecu- 
tions have arisen. The monarch, 
although absolute, suffers from 
the usual bane of despotism ; the 
management of affairs is generally 
left to a few family favourites, who 
make use of their power in order 
to amass wealth. ‘The oppressions 
under which the people groan in 
consequence,’ writes Monseigneur 
Berneux, ‘have forced them into 
a state of chronic insurrection, not 
indeed against the king, whom 
they love, but against the manda- 
rins, many of whom have been 
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expelled, while the people re- 
venged themselves by demolish- 
ing their houses. . .. Thereare three 
classes among the Coreans: the 
nobles, the middle, and the lower 
class, amongst which latter slaves 
are to be found. The privileges 
of a noble are very great. He 
may neither work nor employ 
himself in trade. He therefore 
lives on the people, who may re- 
fuse him nothing. His dwelling 
is sacred; even the mandarins 
dare not search it without grave 
reflection, as, should there be no 
proof of guilt attached to the no- 
ble, the mandarin and the agents 
of the police would suffer a severe 
penalty for their intrusion. Not 
a Corean but desires most ardently 
this title to nobility. 

‘ The Corea is divided into eight 
provinces, which are again sub- 
divided. The chief town is the 
only one of any importance, and 
here alone can be found in any 
degree the conveniences of life. 
It is situated in the midst of 
mountains, and enclosed by thick 
high walls, with a large popula- 
tion, but ill-constructed.* With 
few exceptions, the streets are 
narrow and winding; the houses 
low and miserable ; the rooms are 
very small; and tables, beds, and 
chairs are unknown. Seated 
cross-legged, tailor fashion, from 
the king to the peasant, the 
Corean eats, works, and talks ; he 
knows no more convenient pos- 
ture. . .. The houses, though small, 
are clean ; they are warmed from 
beneath (as in Hamel’s time), and 
the floors are covered with a kind 
of oil-paper, which is carefully 
wiped every morning. This 
cleanliness is particularly neces- 
sary, since the Vorean, in his robe 

* ‘The capital is called Seoul by the 
natives, and King-i-tao by the Chinese, 
It is in the province of Kiengieto, and has 
gocd water communication with the sea.’ 
—Williamson’s Journeys in North China, 
Ge., with some Account of Corea, 
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of white linen, sits upon it from 
morning tillevening. Glass being 
unknown, paper alone fills the 
window-panes.’ 

We have already made a par- 
ticular acquaintance with the 
costume of a Corean gentle- 
man; and now in addition, and 
more generally, it may be said, 
beginning at the lowest point 
of the toilet, that the shoe or 
sandal of ordinary use is formed 
of straw, and leaves the great-toe 
exposed. Stockings, which in 
Europe are claimed as due to the 
inventive delicacy of a Venetian 
lady, are worn by all. Wide 
pantaloons and a long vest are 
the principal articles of attire ; the 
well-to-do wearing also a large 
overcoat, which the peasant uses 
on gala occasions only. The 
national hat is composed of a 
framework of bamboos, covered 
with an open kind of hair-cloth ; 
but it offers no effectual protec- 
tion either from rain, cold, or 
sun, and is altogether very incon- 
venient. The principal material 
of the wearing apparel is cotton 
cloth, rough in texture, and of its 
natural colour; but amongst the 
wealthier classes a rude kind of 
silk fabric is not uncommon. 

‘One particular feature,’ the 
Abbé Pichou remarks, ‘ of Corean 
costume, is their mourning, which 
consists of a coarse dress of un- 
bleached linen, and an immense 
osier hat, which covers the whole 
head down to the shoulders. A 
man in mourning is as one dead ; 
he sees no one, he hardly looks up 
to the sky. If he goes out, his 
face is veiled ; if he is interrogated 
he may decline to reply. To kill 
any kind of animal when one is 
in mourning isacrime. Whilst 
travelling, mourners keep aloof 
from every one, and at the inns 
on the road they require a separate 
room, and refuse communication 
with any one else. This custom 
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was favourable to the missionaries, 
who put themselves into mourning 
without any scruple.* The same 
custom is traced, on the contem- 
porary testimony of Hamel, the 
Dutch sailor, to the seventeenth 
century, in the third quarter of 
which he was a reluctant sojourner 
in Corea. His observations are 
to the effect that when a freeman 
dies his children mourn three 
years, during which time they live 
as austerely as religious men ; they 
are not capable of any employ- 
ment, and those who are in posts 
must quit them. If any children 
are born during the time of mourn- 
ing, they would not be accounted 
legitimate. It is not permitted 
them to be in a passion, or to 
fight, much less to be drunk. 
The mourning they wear isa long 
hempen robe, without anything 
under it but a sort of sackcloth 
made of twisted thread, almost as 
thick as the twine ofa cable. On 
their hats, which are of green 
reeds woven together, instead ofa 
hat-band they wear a hempen 
cord. They never go without a 
great cane or cudgel in their hand, 
which serves to distinguish who 
they are in mourning for, the cane 
denoting the father, and a stick 
the mother. During all this time 
they never wash, and, consequent- 
ly, look like mulattoes. 

Speaking of the present century, 
and especially of the Christians— 
whom, however, there is every rea- 
son to regard as typical, in this 
respect, of the entire needy com- 
munity—M. Pichousays that, with 
regard to the food, the ruined con- 
dition of the Christians had re- 
duced them to such extreme 
poverty that they had great diffi- 
culty in securing such of the neces- 
saries of life as fell to the share 
of the poor, ‘The poor people,’ 


writes Mgr. Berneux, ‘live on 
wretched food ; a little rice boiled 
* Vie de Monseigneur Berneuz. 
































in water, with a turnip or a few 
cabbage-leaves chopped up raw, 
and seasoned with salt and pimen- 
to, constitute the whole of their 
nourishment from one end of the 
year to another. Happy is he 
who never lacks these!’ And the 
missionaries, the Abbé Pichou as- 
serts, ‘fared no better.’ 

The Coreans have, however, a 
certain lightness of heart which 
stands them in good stead in the 
midst of their privations. They 
are represented as active and 
vigorous, fond of rest, but ready 
and willing to work when re- 
quired. In summer, in fact, they 
work all day, and sleep but little. 
They are fond of music, and the 
villagers always possess some rude 
kind of instruments upcn which 
they make a noise which is not 
inharmonious, and to which they 
sing and dance for a few minutes, 


and then return to their toil. 


Hamel puts the tendency to 
pleasure, more nautico, a little 
more broadly. ‘ There are in the 
country abundance of taverns and 
pleasure-houses, to which the 
Coreans resort, to see common 
women dance, sing, and play upon 
musical instruments.’ Their hoa- 
pitality is that of a primitive 
people; and the realistic Dutch 
seaman has recorded that ‘ they 
have no inns to entertain pas- 
sengers, but he who travels goes 
and sits down, at night, near the 
pales of the first house he comes 
at. Presently those within ‘ring 
him boiled rice, and dress meat 
enough for his supper. He may 
stop thus at as many houses as 
he will. Yet in the great road to 
Sior—the Seoul of an amended or- 
thograpby—there are inns, where 
these who travel on public affairs 
have lodging and diet at the 
*public charge.’ 

The rights of women have not 
yet become incorporated into 
either the social or the legal 
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system of the Coreans; and poli- 
tics are by hypothesis, and as 
nearly as possible in fact, without 
the pale of female influence. The 
Mahomedan doctrine that women 
have no souls seems exaggerated 
in Corea into a formula which 
denies them intellect. They are 
scarcely reckoned responsible for 
their actions ; and they pass their 
lives in a continuous state of 
pupilage. Yet, as compared with 
the practice of so many Oriental 
nations, they enjoy a considerable 
amount of freedom; and it is 
only among the upper classes 
that they are kept in seclusion. 
The personal ¢abu cannot be ex- 
pected, in any place, or under 
any circumstances, to enter into 
the etiquette of poverty. Hamel 
records that the Coreans in his 
time—and the past and present of 
a society which stereotypes rather 
than develops its institutions 
are necessarily identical—used 
their wives little better than 
slaves; putting them away ac- 
cording to caprice, and upon the 
most flimsy of pretences. In 
thus summarily divorcing a wife 
the husband has no compunction 
in substituting her by another ; 
and very little in forcing upon 
the discarded woman the care and 
maintenance of their common off- 
spring. It need scarcely be said 
that this privilege of repudiation 
is a masculine prerogative only; 
and that the woman has no such 
ready means of escape from the 
condition of an unfortunate union. 

At the best there is little social 
intercourse between husband and 
wife ; both men and women con- 
fining their intimacy to persons 
of their own sex. Amongst the 
lower orders it is permissible for 
a widow to enter a second time 
into matrimony ; but among the 
nobles the marriage of a widow is 
as disreputable as with the Hin- 
dus, and the children of such’a 
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union are tainted with illegiti- 
macy. It has been stated that 
polygamy is an institution of the 
Coreans, although there is no 
proof that it was ever admitted. 
The impression would seem to 
have been caused by the prevail- 
ing toleration of a rather extended 
concubinage. 

The preliminaries of marriage 
are as unromantic as its fulfilment 
and its status. The bride and 
bridegroom have no opportunity 
of seeing each other until their 
first unrapturous meeting on the 
marriage platform, when they 
ceremoniously bow to each other 
as man and wife. The terms of 
marriage are settled by the heads 
of the respective families inter- 
ested in the alliance ; and what in 
the West is generally more or less 
an affair of the heart, becomes in 
the far Orient peninsula an affair 
chiefly of calculation and etiquette. 

The feeling and reciprocity of 
affection in the direct family line, 
whether of ascent or descent, is 
one of the most engaging features 
in the domestic or social life of 
the Coreans. The length of the 
period and the thoroughness of 
the manner of mourning, to which 
we have referred in the case of 
death, find their counterpart in 
the degree of affection with which 
the father in life regards his son, 
and of the reverence which the 
son exhibits towards his father. 
Filial piety, indeed, or its expres- 
sions as exemplified by the con- 
duct of a son, is reduced to a 
science, and is formulated into a 
code of innumerable regulations. 
If, for instance, a young man 
should meet his father on the 
way, he is bound to do him the 
humblest obeisance ; if he writes 
to him, he must employ the most 
respectful terms known to the 
language; if the father is sick, 
the son must attend him; if the 
father is in prison, the son must 
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be at hand without; and if the 
father is exiled, the son must 
accompany him on his journey. 
On the death of his father, the 
eldest son becomes the head of 
the family, responsible for all the 
duties of a father towards his 
brothers and sisters, who receive 
no share in the patrimony, but 
merely dowries and donations on 
marriage. Between the various 
members of a family, even after 
they have separated from the 
domestic hearth, there remain 
the greatest intimacy and affec- 
tion ; and the slightest connection 
of blood is recognised as a bond 
of attachment. Infanticide and 
the exposure of children are so 
rare as to be almost unknown ; 
and in order to guard against the 
extinction of families, a system of 
adoption is frequently resorted to ; 
the selection of the child to be 
engrafted on the barren stock 
being controlled, as are most of the 
more important transactions of 
the Coreans, by the rules of the 
most rigid ceremony and precedent. 

Another noteworthy custom of 
a family kind amongst the Co- 
reans is the observance of the 
Hoan-Kap, or the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their birth, which they 
celebrate with every description 
of rejoicing. The poorest people 
will starve half the year rather 
than not provide a sufficiently 
gorgeous feast on this occasion. 
But when this anniversary occurs 
to any member of the royal 
family, the tax upon every mem- 
ber of society is oppressive in 
the highest degree, as, if the 
presents offered are not sufficient, 
the whole province falls into dis- 
grace, and the governor in all 
probability loses his head. 

Dr. M‘Leod observes that the 
Coreans are said to have so great 
a veneration for books that the 
act of purchasing them is, in fact, 
a religious ceremony. After so 
































graphic an assertion it would be 
a mere platitude to say that 
learning is held in very high 
estimation among the Coreans, 
and especially among the higher 
classes. All public officials must 
pass certain examinations, for 
which the candidates are allowed 
to prepare themselves in any 
place or manner, or under any 
teacher, at their own discretion 
or convenience. The examiners, 
who are appointed by the Govern- 
ment, take account of nothing 
but results; a practice which 
finds its analogue in the action 
of our own University of London. 
The most important examinations 
are held once a year in the capi- 
tal, and candidates flock thither 
from all the provinces. After 
the examination is over, those 
who have passed put on the 
robes of their new title, and 
proceed on horseback with the 


sound of music to visit the chief - 


dignitaries of the State, the ex- 
aminers, and others. Then fol- 
lows a burlesque initiation, which, 
although not enforced by law, is 
rendered imperative by custom. 
The novice has his face stained 
with ink and besprinkled with 
flour, and is otherwise subjected 
to whimsical insults. 

In the matter of literary studies 
and public examinations, as M. 
Ch. Dallet informs us in his His- 
toire del’ Eglise de Corée, there are 
two notable differences between 
Corea and China. In the former 
the studies are absolutely denuded 
of all national character. The 
books read by the students are 
Chinese books, and the language 
which they study is Chinese, not 
Corean ; the history which in- 
terests them is that of China, 
whilst the annals .i Corea are 
slighted or ignored ; the philoso- 
phical systems which attract dis- 
ciples are Chinese systems. And 
thus it follows that, as the copy 
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is universally inferior to the 
model, the savants of Corea are 
far below the level of those of 
the Celestial Empire. In China, 
again, a democratic equality, under 
an absolute master, is the charac- 
teristic of society; and its ex- 
aminations accordingly offer a 
fair field and no favour. It is 
not so in Corea, where, by strict 
right and the letter of the law, 
every subject is eligible for com- 
petition at the examinations, and, 
if successful, for an appointment 
in the public service. In fact, it 
is only the nobles who present 
themselves as candidates, and the 
aspirant who does not conjoin 
nobility with his other qualitica- 
tions scarcely obtains the most 
humble of offices, and even these 
without the remotest expectation 
of advancement. It is a thing 
almost unheard of for a Corean, 
even anoble, to have been named 
to any important mandarinat 
without having received his uni- 
versity diploma ; but it is stranger 
still that, with all possible de- 
grees and dignities, a Corean not 
noble should be honoured with 
any high function. 

The future of Corea, and of its 
nine or ten millions of people, 
must of necessity be influenced by 
the extent to which it adheres to 
its traditional policy of isolation, 
or departs from it. Its commerce, 
as so far conducted, has been de- 
rided as ‘insignificant, peddling, 
or cumbrous barter.’ Its civilisa- 
tion and government are of that 
archaic type which alone, beyond 
all others, defies change—the 
patriarchal Confucian ; and that 
dreadful bane to a country, the 
Chinese written language, is in 
universal use among rich and poor, 
old and young, governing and 
governed. Still, it is possible 
that the instincts of trade may be 
quickened in the national heart 
of Corea ; and even that the in- 
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stinct of self-preservation, which 
has for so long a succession of 
centuries dictated her seclusion, 
may at length, and speedily, force 
an appeal for her reception into 
the comity of nations. 

With regard to the danger like- 
ly to be incurred by persistent 
isolation, Corean statesmen have 
not been left without friendly 
and neighbourly warning. It 
would be easy, according to the 
Shanghai correspondent of the 
Times—by whose very suggestive 
communication of the 25th of 
October 1881, on ‘ Russia and 
the Corea,’ we have already pro- 
fited—at any time to get up a 
frontier dispute between the Rus- 
sians and Coreans on the Tumén 
River boundary. There are thou- 
sands of Coreans already living 
as Russian subjects on Russian 
soil, and the constant friction 
between them and their old au- 
thorities might soon be turned to 
account. The Corean Govern- 
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ment are perfectly well aware of 
the risk they ran in 1880, in the 
case of hostilities between their 
two powerful neighbours. They 
were then warned by Li Hung- 
Chang, the Chinese statesman, 
that the best thing they could do 
was to come out into the world, 
and try and make friends with 
European countries. 

It is not unnatural to presume 
that the recent treaties between 
Corea and Great Britain, and be- 
tween Corea and the United 
States of America, have been con- 
cluded in pursuance of the advice 
so tendered by Li. If the ratifi- 
cation of these treaties has, for 
the present, issued disastrously to 
one of the high contracting parties, 
it can only be taken as a proof 
that even the royal and despotic 
unit of a nation cannot safely 
move far in advance of the opinion 
of his advisers or his immediate 
entourage. 



































A SONG OF TIME. 


—_+——_- 


How worn a theme is that of time 
Then why do I begin to rhyme 
Upon it now 
Because to-night the air is filled 
With voices that will not be stilled— 
They will not cease. 


And always sing the same refrain 
Of Time that ne’er will come again, 
Of Time that flies, 


Of all that Time sweeps in his flight 
The voices sing to me to-night. 
Time cures all care 


That is what I would fain believe, 
My heart therewith I do deceive, 
With faith in Time. 
O voices singing, be you mute, 
You touch a chord-on my heart’s lute 
But seldom played ; 


Yet filling all the air around 
With a sweet melancholy sound, 
- A song of Time ! 


Of Time that was, of days so fair 

When all was young, and love was there— 
Long days ago! 

Be still! be still! that sad refrain ! 

I dare not listen once again 
To that same song! 


Maybe I hold those days too high, 
And yield them far too oft a sigh, 
Those days long since! 


Yet as they were the fairest yet 
Of all my days, then why forget 
That happy time? 


Though if it still should be my fate 
To live yet happier days, the date 
Of that sweet time 


I'll bury, then, within the grave 
Which holds all things forgotten, save 
The present time. 


Nor heed a voice which whispers low, 

‘ The sweetest song is that you know 
Of long ago.’ 

So with the voices in the air 


I mingled mine, and, lo, was there 
A song of Time ! 
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COUNT VON MULLER OF THE RHINE. 
A Cale of Feudal Law. 





I sHatt never forget the autumn 
holiday that I once spent, many 
years ago, roaming about on foot 
over the hills and through 
the woods and glades of the 
beautiful Rhineland. There were 
no Cook’s tourists there in 
those days, no steamboats, no 
trains, no Grand Hotels. Instead 
of meeting at every turn the in- 
evitable British tourist with his 
check suit and Bradshaw’s Guide, 
I found myself a guest amongst a 
forei_n people ; and as I fortu- 
nately spoke German, though in 
a left-handed sort of way, I was 
everywhere received with a grave 
and simple hospitality. And then 
I was young and active and high- 
spirited, and youth had a sunshine 
of its own which it shed freely 
over every landscape, however 
Phebus might misbehave him- 
self; so that now when I look 
back through the vista of years, 
I feel (if I may somewhat alter 
the words of the poet) that 
‘Of all the beautiful pictures 
That bang upon Memory’s wall, 
That one of the beautiful Rhineland 
Seemeth the best of all,’ 

I had a little touch of romance, 
too, in my character, and as a boy 
I had read with rapture the his- 
tories and legends of medieval 
Germany. I knew something of 
the Conrads and the Ottos and 
the Sigismunds, and I was far 
more familiar with the achieve- 
ments of Barbarossa than with 
those of his Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty King William 1V. So I 
spent my time in exploring the 
old spots consecrated by the 
memories of a thousand years, at 


one time toiling up some rugged 
hill to dream away an hour amid 
the ruins of the castle of a long- 
forgotten Crusader, at another 
trudging along with my knapsack 
on my back to find the shattered 
fragments of an old abbey which 
medizval saints had immortalised. 

It was on a lovely September 
evening, just when the autumn 
sun was shooting its last arrows 
over the horizon, that I turned 
suddenly into a quiet valley, 
through which an impetuous little 
stream babbled importantly into 
the swift Rhine. It was a great 
joy to me, for I had just left the 
capital of the insignificant Grand 
Duchy of Wolfsteinberg, where I 
had, indeed, intended to spend 
the night ; but I had no sympathy 
with its stucco palace, and its trim 
new grounds, and its toy soldiers 
who marched up and down in the 
bright uniform of his Serene 
Highness the Grand Duke. I 
could find nothing old or vener- 
able in the spick-and-span grand 
ducal city, if I may except one 
old and battered stone about five 
feet high which I remember stood 
in the park, a few yards from the 
new schloss or palace. When I 
examined it, I could just make out 
an old carving of what appeared 
to be a wolf's head ; but a passer- 
by to whom I spoke about it could 
only tell me that that was the 
wolf-stone from which Wolfstein- 
berg was supposed to be named. 
I was glad enough then to turn 
my back on the unromantic city, 
and plunge once more into the 
wild scenery of the surrounding 
country. 1 had scarcely walked 




















for more than an hour when the 
rocky hills upon the right sud- 
denly opened out into the charm- 
ing valley that I have already 
alluded to, and I determined to 
leave the main road and explore 
its leafy recesses. A little moun- 
tain-road rising rapidly along the 
hillside soon carried me into a 
lovely landscape ; and as I turned 
a corner, thinking that I was get- 
ting far away from all human 
dwelling-places, I was quitestartled 
by what I saw, for suddenly an 
imposing castle broke upon my 
astonished eyes. It stood like 
another Schloss Rheineck which 
had renewed its youth, and had 
blossomed once more into inha- 
bited beauty. It towered up 
grandly from its rocky ledge on 
the opposite hillside, and its old 
walls were covered with a rich 
tapestry of ivy; but its windows 
were draped with scarlet curtains, 
and evidences of wealth and pros- 
perity surrounded it. A preten- 
tious banner floated from its high- 
est tower, and my field-glass told 
me that over its entrance-gates 
was a bold escutcheon, bearing the 
heads of three animals and a gro- 
tesque weapon. 

I confess that my pleasure was 
a little mingled with disappoint- 
ment. If I had found a charm- 
ing, old, dilapidated ruin, I should 
have been delighted ; but my ro- 
mantic feelings received a kind of 
shock when I saw that the old 
castle was evidently full of life— 
commonplace nineteenth-century 
life. However, I trudged on, and 
soon reached a quaint little village 
called Hammersdorf, half hidden 
amongst apple-trees laden with 
their autumnal treasure. I made 
my way to the solitary Gasthaus, 
which rejoiced in the possession 
of a very rickety signboard, ex- 
hibiting a rude picture of a big 
yellow star, which justified its 
name, Zum Goldenen Stern. 
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Count von Miiller of the Rhine. 
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Mine host, a phlegmatic square- 
built Teuton, was quietly hospita- 
ble. Could I sleep there? Yes, 
certainly; he had an excellent 
room with three beds. I was 
more than satisfied. 

Could I have dinner? Ya 
wohl! He had eggs and sour- 
kraut, and he would tell the friu- 
lein to kill a plump chicken for 
the well-born stranger. All this 
being amicably arranged, I asked 
him if he could tell me who lived 
up yonder in the great schloss on 
the other side of the valley. What, 
did I not know? There lived the 
Graf von Miller. 

‘ Miller, Miiller !’ said I, in as- 
tonishment; for I never knew 
that any one with such a plebeian 
name as Miiller (which is as com- 
mon a German patronymic as the 
British Smith or the Cambrian 
Jones) could boast of the prefix 
of ‘ von,’ much less be a real Ger- 
man count, holding a high place 
amongst the proudest aristocracy 
in the world. 

‘ But have you travelled so far 
through the Rhineland, even to 
the borders of the Schwartzwald, 
and never heard the story of the 
Counts von Miller, who are re- 
lated by marriage to the reigning 
house of Wolfsteinberg ? 

* Never, indeed !’ I replied. 

And then and there it was 
arranged that when I had satis- 
fied the cravings of nature (for he 
was a considerate host, and knew 
that even romance is sometimes 
thrown away upon an empty 
stomach), he would join me in a 
pipe and a bottle of his best 
Markgriifler, and tell me the full 
history of the noble family which, 
in spite of its plebeian name, 
owned the big schloss, and boast- 
ed of the proud escutcheon which 
I had observed over the tall gate- 
way. The arms, he told me, by 
way of forestalling his story, were 
three wolves’ heads and a bloody 
PP 
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cleaver. If the gentle reader cares 
for a quaint German story, highly 
characteristic of the thoughts and 
prejudices of the people, I will 
try to reproduce the history which 
my good host told me in his own 
fashion, as I smoked my pipe and 
sipped my glass of Markgrafler on 
that beautiful autumn evening. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EXPLOIT OF FRITZ THE MILLER. 


Ir is more than five hundred 
years since this little valley and 
all the surrounding country were 
ruled over by the good Margrave, 
Otto the Hunter. 

‘ Now, indeed,’ said my host, 
with a sigh, ‘ his descendants have 
abandoned the noble old title of 
Margrave, and style themselves 
Grand Dukes. They have cleared 
away miles of the forest; and 
where the merry sound of the 
hunter’s bugle used to be heard, 
and where our stout forefathers 
were trained up to be brave 
hunters and stalwart soldiers, 
there stands now our finicking 
grand-ducal city, which borrows 
all its fashions from Paris, and 
apes the ways of the Frenchmen.’ 

‘ But surely,’ I said, ‘ you ought 
to be proud of your good city of 
Wolfsteinberg, the capital of your 
duchy, with its fine shops, and 
its palace, and its theatre, and its 
grand-ducal park.’ 

‘Psha! growled mine host, 
with a rather ill sounding exple- 
tive—and German expletives are 
particularly ill-sounding—‘ I wish 
Germany had a Kaiser who could 
bring back the good old days 
when French nonsense had never 
reached the banks of the Rhine. 
And as for the new-fangled dukes 
and grand dukes, we Germans 
love better the memory of our old- 
fashioned Margraves, who hunted 
the wild boar instead of capering 


to French dances, and loved the 
music of the hunter’s horn instead 
of the squalling of Italian opera- 
singers.’ 

‘Well, well,’ I said good-humour- 
edly, fur in my heart I rather 
sympathised with him, ‘ we shall 
never get on with our story if we 
begin to discuss such questions 
as these. It cannot make any 
difference to the Counts von Miil- 
ler, about whom we are concerned 
just now, that the country is no 
longer a stretch of hunting-land, 
but is covered with a modern city 
and a modern schloss.’ 

‘ Ah, there you are quite wrong,’ 
said my host, after two or three 
quiet puffs of his pipe ; ‘ you will 
soon think differently. If the 
new schloss and the new city had 
never been built, there would have 
been no Counts von Miller, But 
patience, and you will see." And 
with this my host returned to his 
story. 

Otto the Hunter (he told me) 
was a brave old man, who, in his 
younger days, had borne ‘arms 
against the Kaiser in the Palatin- 
ate, but afterwards he did fealty 
to the Emperor, and became one 
of his bosom friends. He had 
three stalwart sons (who have 
nothing to do with this story) and 
one only daughter, the blue-eyed 
Ermentrude, a little fair-haired 
child of twelve years old, who 
was the light of her old father’s 
eyes, and whom he hoped to 
marry one day to some other 
Margrave or Elector. 

Now in those days there were 
wolves in the Rhineland. Not 
many, indeed, fur his ancestors 
had pretty well hunted them 
down ; but in the cold winter days 
they would sometimes steal out 
of the Black Forest, and be seen 
prowling about in search of prey. 

The old castle of the Margrave, 
which, about a century after- 
wards, was battered into ruins 
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by a French army, stood in 
those days on a craggy hill over- 
looking the fair plain on which 
the city of Wolfsteinberg now 
stands. Surrounding it was no- 
thing but a noble stretch of wood- 
land, where the great ogks and 
pine-trees made miniature forests 
here and there, diversified with 
broad open glades, which the wild 
flowers in the spring-time turned 
into natural gardens. It was in 
one of these glades, exactly where 
the Grand Duke's new schloss is 
now standing, and on the bank 
of the little stream that has now 
been used to form the artificial 
lake in the new park, that in 
those days Fritz the Miller had 
his rude hut and his water wheel. 
Fritz Mriller, as he was called, 
was a hale and hearty man in the 
prime of life ; and many and many 
a time did the little lady from 


the castle wander down, some- _ 


times with her nurse, sometimes 
alone, to gather the wild flowers 
on the banks of the brook, and 
watch the mill-wheel and the rush- 
ing water that foamed beneath it. 

Now the Margrave, amongst 
his other good and generous acts, 
had published a solemn decree on 
the subject of wolves. There were 
many knights within the confines 
of his territory who hunted the 
wild boar and the deer, and it 
occurred to him that if they would 
only be as zealous in destroying 
wolves as in bagging big game 
for their own tables, it would be 
far better for the poor people whom 
he ruled. Otto was a friend of 
the poor. His noble wife, whom 
God had taken to Himself when 
the little Ermentrude was born, 
had been accustomed to go down 
to the cabins of the low-born serfs, 
and care for them in her own 
gentle way. And Otto the Hunter 
loved the poor people for his dead 
wife’ssake. And the edict which 


he published about the wolves 
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was to this effect: that whoso 
should slay a wolf with his own 
hand should, by that very act, 
become the owner of the spot on 
which he spilt its blood, and of 
one square acre round about, to 
hold unto himself and his heirs 
for ever. 

It was a good law, and a gener- 
ous one ; but, after all, the wolves 
were rarely seen. During the 
five years following the edict only 
one had been slain, and that was 
by the knight Werner von Fels- 
berg, on a craggy hillside, where 
there was not a blade of grass, 
So, although the acre was duly 
won, and a wolf-stone was duly 
erected on the spot to commemor- 
ate the deed, the honour was not 
a very profitable one. 

And now came a great and 
terrible event. It was a lovely 
November afternoon, in what is 
called in Germany, as well as 
England, ‘All Hallows’ Summer,’ 
when Fritz the Miller was busy- 
ing about his mill, and moving 
carelessly to and fro amongst the 
piles of sacks that lay by his cabin- 
door. He had been splitting 
wood for his winter's fire, and his 
cleaving-axe was in his hand. 
Suddenly he heard a wild scream, 
and his blood ran cold; for the 
voice that pierced his ears was 
surely that of the little lady from 
the castle. He rushed to the 
door. Flying towards him, with 
her arms thrown forward, and her 
long hair floating in the wind, 
was little Ermentrude, and a few 
yards behind her were three full- 
grown wolves in hot pursuit. 

Fritz dashed forward with the 
speed of thought. He was just 
in time. His axe was still grasp- 
ed in his right hand, and he only 
just reached the child, and snatch- 
ed her from the ground with his 
left, at the very moment when the 
wolves were making a fierce spring 
at her. In their headlong charge 
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they swept right past ; and Fritz, 
seeing a tree at some little dis- 
tance in front, made for it, and 
reached it before the wolves could 
check their course and turn round 
again. Fritz saw at a glance that 
there must be a fight for life. 
The wolves were splendid speci- 
mens of their breed, and he saw 
hunger and ferocity gleaming in 
their eyes. Planting himself 
with his back to the tree, and his 
little charge pressed firmly against 
his left shoulder, he brandished 
his axe above his head and waited 
for the attack. 

Headlong came on the wolves, 
with their usual impetuosity ; but 
happily, in turning round, they 
had scattered, and one was before 
the other. The first that made a 
spring at the miller received his 
death-blow right in the centre of 
his forehead. The miller’s nerves 
were firm as steel, and he dealt 
the blow as truly as if he had 
been cleaving a log of wood for his 
fire. But the second wolf was 
too quick for him. Before he 
could bring his axe round again, 
the wolf was at his throat. Its 
teeth grazed his flesh, and fixed 
themselves in the leathern apron 
that was tied round his neck. 
This gave way, and down fell the 
wolf. Fritz took two steps to one 
side, to give his arm room to 
strike, and, with a quick blow, 
half-severed the brute’s head from 
its body. But he had still to try 
conclusions with the third, which 
was the largest and fiercest of the 
three. When Fritz had first 
caught up the child, the third wolf’s 
headlong speed had carried it far 
beyond its companions; so that 
it came to the attack several 
seconds after both of them had 
fallen. But when it did come, it 
came in grim earnest.. With a 
fearful howl, it leaped right at 
the brave miller’s throat. He 
stepped aside a little, causing it 


to miss its aim ; but as it dropped 
the brute caught his right hand 
in its mouth, and bit it horribly. 
It again returned to the charge, 
and this time managed to get hold 
of the miller’s jerkin with its teeth, 
where it hung, for a second or two, 
pendulous. The miller could not 
strike, and was at a sad disadvan- 
tage, because his left hand was 
firmly holding his precious charge, 
who never uttered one cry, but 
clung to his neck with trembling 
arms. But he shook himself free 
from his assailant, which, how- 
ever, again and again renewed 
the attack, bounding up time after 
time, evidently with the purpose 
of seizing the miller by the throat, 
and giving him no chance of 
making a fair blow with his wea- 
pon. All the time the brute was 
howling in a fearful manner, and 
the stout miller, whose blood was 
now flowing freely, was beginning 
to think that his hour was come. 
But the thought of the precious 
charge that he sheltered on his 
shoulder buoyed up his courage, 
and mustering all his strength he 
gave a sudden jerk to free him- 
self from the beast, and, running 
several yards, turned round in a 
new position. With a savage howl 
the wolf rushed at him again 
open-mouthed ; but this time the 
trusty axe and the true hand did 
their work, and the red blood 
spurted into the air from a death- 
wound between the eyes. 

Thus did Fritz slay the three 
wolves, saving the little lady of 
the castle from aghastly death, and 
herfather’s noble house from bitter 
mourning. The fame of the deed 
flew far and wide, and the name 
of Fritz Miller was soon in all 
men’s mouths. Bonfires were lit 
on every hill in Otto’s territory, 
to show the people’s joy at the 
saving of his daughter's life. Men 
and women came by hundreds 
from all parts to shake hands 
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with the brave Fritz, and con- 
gratalate him on his victory. Nor 
was the Margrave behind his sub- 
jects in his gratitude to the 
saviour of his child. With noble 
warmth he pressed him to his 
bosom, peasant though he was, 
and told him that he had saved 
two lives, his daughter’s and her 
father’s ; for if she had fallen a 
victim it would have brought his 
own gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. He at once gave orders 
for a wolf-stone to be cut and set 
up on the spot where the deed 
was done, and for three acres to 
be measured round it, to be handed 
over for ever to Fritz Miller and 
his descendants. 

But here a little thing cropped 
up that marred the joy of all the 
people, and for a time caused bad 
blood between the nobles and the 
peasantry. The Kaiser had lately 
renewed an old decree of the em- 
pire, that no German soil could 
lawfully be held by any one but a 
Germanandanoble. Fritz, brave 
as he was, had no claim to belong 
to any but the peasant class, and 
the great men who had the ear 
of the Margrave took good care 
that he should not forget the law. 
And so it came to pass that the 
brave Fritz, though he saw the 
wolf-stone set up to commemorate 
his deed (the selfsame stone that 
I had looked on in the grand- 
ducal park a few hours before I 
heard the story), yet was debarred 
from the more substantial fruit of 
his victory by an imperial law 
which was almost obsolete. But 
Fate has sometimes in reserve a 
more than poetical justice, and 
after four hundred and fifty years 
had passed away the wolf-stone 
was heard of again. 
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CHAPTER IL 
FRITZ MULLER, THE COURT TAILOR. 


Our story skips over several 
centuries. 

The social earthquake of the 
French Revolution, which set up 
and pulled down so many royal 
houses, had left the dynasty of 
Wolfsteinberg untouched. The 
Margrave of the day had been one 
of those who so unpatriotically 
assisted the Great Napoleon; but 
the only reward that he received 
for his perfidy was the substitution 
of the grand-ducal title for the 
time-honoured name of Margrave. 
The old castle where Otto the 
Good had lived his time had long 
been in ruins, and a new palace 
had gradually grown out of a 
hunting-castle, built close to the 
spot where Fritz the Miller had 
immortalised himself. Their Se- 
rene Highnesses the first and 


‘second Grand Dukes had enlarged 


and decorated it in the style of 
the period, and the burghers of 
the new city that grew up round 
about it thought that Versailles 
itself could hardly eclipse it. It 
certainly was a fine building in 
the Renaissance style, with a 
bronze statue of the first Grand 
Duke in front of it, and two foun- 
tains and a prettily laid-out gar- 
den. The great dining-room was 
decorated with scenes from the 
histories of the old Margraves; 
and conspicuous amongst them 
was a picture of Fritz the Miller 
clutching the little Ermentrude to 
his bosom and defying three fero- 
cious wolves. The ballrooms and 
other apartments were all sumptu- 
ously fitted up. Attached to the 
palace was the Court Theatre, 
with which it communicated by 
an arched passage in the east wing. 
Behind the palace was the grand- 
ducal park, with broad walks 
and stately trees and an artificial 
lake embowered in shrubs, where 
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stately swans disported themselves 
with an almost royal air. In 
front of the schloss sentinels in 
bright new uniforms marched up 
and down, just as they do before 
ithe palaces of kings and emperors ; 
and altogether it seemed as if his 
Serene Highness of Wolfsteinberg 
possessed all that the heart ofa 
Grand Duke could desire. 

But, alas, there was a very big 
skeleton in the grand-ducal cup- 
board. His Serene Highness was 
wofully in debt. He owed money 
everywhere. He was in arrears 
with his soldiers, and his court 
musicians, and his purveyors, and 
his Ministers. Above all, if the 
truth must be told, he was ter- 
ribly in debt to his court tailor. 
He had not a large family to sup- 
port, having. only one son and 
one daughter ; but they were both 
old enough to help their illus- 
trious father in piling up a heap 
of bills. The heir-apparent had 
achieved a great success in that 
line both in Paris and in Vienna; 
and the beautiful Princess Ger- 
trude, who had just reached her 
twenty-first year, was as clever in 
making debts as in making con- 
quests, Her dresses were the 
wonder of her father’s subjects ; 
but, sad to say, none of them had 
been paid for. 

I have already hinted that the 
creditor who gave his Serene 
Highness the greatest cause for 
anxiety was the court tailor. His 
name was Heinrich Miiller, the 
only son and successor of the late 
Herr Miiller, who had made a 
considerable fortune in military 
tailoring during the wars of Napo- 
leon, and who had bequeathed to 
his son not only a handsome busi- 
ness, but a name which, in one 
sense, was as illustrious as that of 
the Grand Duke himself. For, al- 
though he was only a tradesman, 
he was the linea] descendant of 
the heroic Fritz the Miller, whose 
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deed of valour I have already 
chronicled. Add to this that the 
present court tailor, Heinrich 
Miiller, was a well-educated and 
handsome young fellow. He had 
studied at the University of Stras- 
burg; and if a slight scar, which 
he got in one of his many duels 
there, took anything from his 
good looks, it certainly made him 
more interesting, and almost made 
up in popular opinion for his 
want of aristocratic blood. It 
was thought that when his old 
father died he would throw up 
the business, and take a commis- 
sion in the army; but, to the as- 
tonishment of every one, he did 
no such thing. He still continued 
to measure his serene master for 
pantaloons, and the Princess Ger- 
trude for riding habits. 

If any one supposed, however, 
that Heinrich was without ambi- 
tion, he was very much mistaken. 
It was often noticed how fond he 
was of getting into the great din- 
ing-room at the schloss, and 
feasting his eyes on the picture 
of his brave ancestor slaying the 
wolves ; and he had made a model 
of the old wolf-stone in the park, 
and placed it on top of the great 
china stove that stood in his work- 
shop. 

Under the circumstances, Hein- 
rich Miller was a little bit of a 
mystery; but at last a rumour 
got abroad that struck every one 
dumb; and when it was carried 
by the Prime Minister, old Baron 
von Dernfeld, to the grand-ducal 
ears, his Serene Highness almost 
fell down in a fit. It was said 
that the rich and handsome young 
tailor was in love with the Princess 
Gertrude. 

The hint having once got 
abroad, a thousand circumstances 
seemed to corroborate it. It was 


noticed amongst other things how 
frequently he thought it necessary 
to measure the young lady for 





























her’ riding-habits, though surely 
one measurement might have 
served for all, and how long he 
was about it. Then whenever 
the Princess went out riding, the 
court tailor seemed to consider it 
part of his office to see her mount; 
though at first this was attributed 
merely to the fact that he was 
naturally proud of seeing her turn 
out ina habit of his own making. 
Soon, however, matters were 
placed beyond a dou!t; for after 
the Princess Gertrude had refused 
the hand of Baron von Ringsdorf,a 
wealthy Hungarian noble, who 
might have paid some of her 
father's bills, the crafty old Prime 
Minister, Baron von Dernfeld, de- 
termined to set a watch on her. 
One lovely autumn evening, 
when the moon was shining ro- 
mantically bright, and the young 
lady was supposed to be in her 
own boudoir, the old Baron’s sus- 


picions were more than justified ; 


for while he sat in a quiet nook 
amid the shrubs by the artificial 
lake in the park, keeping his eyes 
open, he saw two figures meeting 
one another close to the old wolf- 
stone under the trees. He could 
not mistake the figures; they 
were Heinrich and Gertrude—and 
the murder was out. 

There was a long and anxious 
conference that night between the 
Prime Minister and the Grand 
Duke. The sun was already 
slanting his rays in at the win- 
dow before they separated ; but 
turn the matter over as they 
could, they found no sufficient 
answer to the terrible question, 
‘ What is to be done? 


CHAPTER IIL 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Tue matter would have been 
easy enough to settle, if it had not 
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been for the horrible pile of bills 
that were due to the aspiring 
tailor. Now it was clear why he 
had been so accommodating. He 
had never once asked for a single 
mark. He had supplied suits for 
the grand-ducal family, and court 
dresses for the servants, and the- 
atrical dresses for the stage, and 
only a few months before he had 
supplied new uniforms to all the 
army—about sixty-two privates 
and thirty officers—without so 
much as a murmur. What was 
to be done # 

Baron von Dernfeld was a 
shrewd old man. Jn appearance 
he was not unlike a weasel; but 
his blood was as blue as his 
master’s, and he felt, as only a 
German could feel, the terrible 
disgrace that threatened the grand- 
ducal house. He was nearly 
sixty years old, and he had spent 
a tolerably long life in advising 
two successive Grand Dukes. He 
was a diplomatist too, of the old 
schoul, and nobody appreciated 
more than he did the great diplo- 
matic axiom that speech was given 
to man in order to conceal his 
thoughts. He was rather slow 
in seeing his way in any emer- 
gency ; but the reason of this, per- 
haps, was that his way was always 
so roundabout, that it took a 
very long time for his mind to 
get over the ground. Conse- 
quently it was not surprising that, 
although he had spent a whole 
night in discussing the great 
family difficulty with his serene 
master, he was as far from seeing 
his way out of it at the end as he 
was at the beginning. He had 
got far enough, however, to ap- 
preciate the situation in all its 
gravity. The Princess was evi- 
dently in love with the tailor; 
the tailor was certainly rich and 
handsome, and the Grand Duke 
was certainly hopelessly in debt 
to the tailor. But his diplomatic 
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mind did not give up the great 
conundrum. For several days he 
secluded himself in his own apart- 
ments in the palace, and it was 
reported that he smoked more 
tobacco and drank more beer 
during those days than he had 
done for many a long year before. 
But, as the old adage goes, all 
things come ¥ad¢hose who wait ; 
and at length the bright idea 
flashed into the old Minister's 
mind, and he hurried away to the 
grand- ducal chamber to pour 
his advice into his master’s ear. 

It was to this effect: the 
tailor must be dealt with diplo- 
matically. He must be treated 
with the utmost cordiality, just as 
if his amorous designs were utterly 
unknown and unsuspected. The 
bills must be all paid, not in the 
coin of the realm—for that was 
impossible—but in some other 
equivalent ; for princes can give 
gifts which aspiring young men 
who are not poor prize more than 
money. And when once the bills 
were receipted in full, then the 
audacious tailor should be duly 
kicked out of the palace and the 
grand duchy. This was the 
Baron’s scheme. 

The Grand Duke fully indorsed 
his adviser’s opinion, as, indeed, 
he always did. It was therefore 
determined that the tailor should 
be smiled on, and that confiden- 
tial pourparlers should be com- 
menced, with a view to induce the 
tailor to forego his pecuniary claims 
in consideration of his being made 
a ‘von.’ No one who has not 
been in Germany can understand 
the boldness of this step. To be 
a ‘ von’ is to be a nobleman, even 
though no title stands before it. 
It raises a man at once above the 
class of bourgeoisie, and places him 
amongst the aristocracy. And 
not only himself, but all his chil- 
dren and descendants for ever. 
Nay, more, it has a backward as 


well as a forward effect, and en- 
nobles his family root and branch, 
ancestors and descendants.* Con- 
sequently such a patent of nobility 
was and is beyond price ; and if 
the Grand Duke could only bring 
himself to confer it upon Heinrich 
Miller, he would be more than 
repaid for all that was owing to 
him. It was, however, a bold 
and unusual step to take; and 
Baron von Dernfeld would scarcely 
have ventured to make such a 
suggestion to the Grand Duke, 
even under the pressure of the 
heaviest difficulties, if he had not 
been prepared to back it up by 
weighty diplomatic arguments, 

But this is how he reasoned : 
‘This impudent tailor is secretly 
in love with the Princess Gertrude. 
He, as a German, fully under- 
stands that between him and her 
stands the impassable gulf that 
yawns between the common people 
and the nobility. If we offer to 
create him a “ von,” he will think 
that Heaven itself is favouring his 
suit, that the chasm is about to be 
filled up, and that when he is a 
real von Mituer he may be able 
with some hope of success to de- 
clare his passion. We will make 
him a “ von,” then, in order to get 
out of his financial clutches ; and 
that once done, leave the rest to 
us,’ 

The scheme was not ill-con- 
ceived. Heinrich Miiller had no 
inkling at all of what was going 
forward ; but if he had been a dip- 
lomatist he would bave suspected 
that some mischief was brewing, 
from the fact that both the Grand 
Duke and tie Minister were so 

* This is no misstatement. A German 
would not consider that a man was tho- 
roughly ennobled unless his ancestors 
were ennobled at the same time. Indeed, 
in many cases this is essential, for in order 
to hold certain offices a German must be 
able to show four or five generations of 
nobility ; consequently to ennoble him 


alone would not give him tufficient quali- 
fication. 























extraordinarily polite to him. 


They smiled at him whenever ' 


they passed him in their carriages ; 
and the old Baron actually went 
down to the shop himself to be 
measured for a new court-dress, 
Shortly after, a valet from the 
schloss brought him a command 
from his Serene Highness to be at 
the castle the next evening after 
dinner. He obeyed, and was 
closeted for a short time with the 
Prime Minister, and then for a 
short time with the Grand Duke. 
Everything was arranged without 
ahitch. The Minister commenced 
by explaining that the high cha- 
racter and education of Herr 
Miiller had evidently raised him 
high above his position, and that 
his Serene Highness had come to 
the conclusion that he could effi- 
ciently fill a court office if he 
would retire from all connection 
with trade. The Grand Duke, 
therefore, had for a long time con- 
templated asking him to give up 
his present occupation, for which 
there could be no further necessity, 
seeing how great was his well-known 
wealth, and thereupon conferring 
on him a diploma of nobility and 
creating him a ‘von.’ One only diffi- 
culty stood in the way. His Serene 
Highness felt bound in honour 
to liquidate all outstanding liabi- 
lities to him before making any 
such proposition, but to tell the 
candid truth he began to fear 
that it would be several years be- 
fore he would be able to do this 
in full. The Prime Minister, 
therefore, anxious to be of service 
to such a superior young man as 
Heinrich, took upon himself to 
let him know what was designed 
for him ; and, in the interests of 
all concerned, ventured to suggest 
that it would be far better for 
Heinrich, in view of his future 
career, which was certain to be 
distinguished, to secure the honour 
at once. He could certainly do 
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so, if he would generously fore- 
go his pecuniary claims, and 
give a receipt in full for all 
that was owing to him by the 
court. 

Heinrich listened to all this 
with grave attention. There is 
no denying that his heart beat 
fast as he heard the unexpected 
good news. Willingly, indeed, 
would he have paid thrice the 
sum that was owing to him in 
orderto become a‘ von’; and, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, he ac- 
cepted the offer. But he was not 
a simpleton. He took all the 
courteous sayings of the old Min- 
ister for exactly what they were 
worth ; and, as he shook hands 
with him at the conclusion of the 
bargain, and was shown to the 
Grand Duke’s apartment, he 
mentally told himself that the 
‘noble scruples’ and ‘long-cher- 
ished intentions’ of his Serene 
Highness were fictions of the 
Minister’s brain, and that, as a 
matter of fact, he was buying his 
vonship with a certain number of 
thousands of marks. The Grand 
Duke himself was all affability 
and condescension ; and it was 
agreed that in the course of a few 
days the patent of nobility should 
be drawn up and formally be- 
stowed upon him, and that at the 
same time he should sign a re- 
ceipt for all moneys due to him- 
self or to his father. 

And nowa curious circumstance 
occurred. During the few days 
that elapsed between the promise 
of the Grand Duke and its per- 
formance, Heinrich Miiller made 
a journey to the city of Strasburg, 
where, it may be remembered, he 
had studied at the university. It 
was generally understood that he 
had gone there on business ; and 
the Prime Minister and his master 
thought it only natural, as he 
would no doubt have plenty of 
matters to arrange in connection 
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with retiring from trade. But as 
a matter of fact, Heinrich, as soon 
as ever he found himself in the 
learned city, betook himself, not 
to any tradesman, but to a cer- 
tain snuffy old gentleman named 
Dr. Schlippenhammer, a man 
whose name was famous through- 
out the Fatherland as a learned 
jurist, and the highest living au- 
thority on feudal and imperial 
law. What passed at the long 
interviews between Heinrich and 
the doctor need not here be re- 
lated ; but suffice it to say that 
many ancient tomes were consult- 
ed and compared, and the statutes 
of emperors and diets, ranging 
over hundreds of years, were un- 
earthed and pondered over, while 
the two students, like true Ger- 
mans, smoked innumerable pipes 
and drank countless tankards of 
beer. After three days, Heinrich 
returned to Wolfsteinberg ; and 
it was observed by every one that 
he seemed brimful of happiness. 

On the day before he was sum- 
moned to the palace to receive 
his patent, he casually met Baron 
von Dernfeld in the park. They 
greeted each other most cordially; 
the old man was gushing and 
fatherly, the young man was 
smiling and full of reverence ; but 
an observant bystander would 
have been puzzled to decide which 
had the more diplomatic eye. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIPLOMA OF NOBILITY. 


In due time his Serene High- 
ness the Grand Duke of Wolf- 
steinberg commanded the attend- 
ance of Henrich Miiller at the 
schloss. With a firm quick step 
the young man hastened to obey 
the summons. The gorgeous lac- 
keys of the palace, whose plush 
suits had been made at his own 


expense, ushered him with great 
respect into the state dining- 
room. Henrich was pleased at 
this, for the thought flashed 
through his mind that nowhere 
could the scene that was to follow 
be more appropriate than in that 
great chamber where the heroic 
deed of his brave ancestor was 
commemorated on the wall. On 
entering the room he found the 
Grand Duke and his Prime Minis- 
ter chatting quietly by the table. 
Evidently the affair was to be 
merely a formal one. Perhaps 
Heinrich was a little disappointed 
at this, for he had thought that 
the Grand Duke might have made 
a court ceremonial of the affair, 
and so invested it with more 
dignity. But no matter. He was 
received with quiet politeness— 
cool puliteness would perhaps be 
more accurate, 

‘His Serene Highness,’ said the 
old Baron, ‘has been graciously 
pleased to affix his seal and signa- 
ture to this document, whereby, 
in virtue of the rights and privi- 
leges granted to his house by the 
Emperor Conrad IV., he is author- 
ised to ennoble any of his sub- 
jects who have done good ser- 
vice to the commonweal. It will 
now be my pleasing duty to coun- 
tersign it, while you will have the 
goodness to place your signature 
to the receipt which I have here 
prepared for you.’ 

There was something so stiffand 
even hostile in the smoothness 
with which this was spoken that 
Heinrich’s face grew very pale. 
For a moment he suspected 
treachery. 

‘ Will you allow me, Baron, to 
read the diploma? 

‘Certainly,’ said the Minister, 
spreading it out on the table. 

Heinrich, with the quick eye of 
a student, read it from beginning 
toend. It was correct in every 
form, so that he felt sure that not 
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even the forensic acumen of his 
friend Dr. Schlippenhammer could 
have questioned its validity. He 
ran his eye over the receipt which 
had been prepared for his signa- 
ture, and that also was correct. 

The Minister handed a pen to 
Henrich, and, taking another him- 
self, they each signed their names, 
Heinrich putting his to the re- 
ceipt, the Baron countersiguing 
the diploma. 

‘I think that business is finish- 
ed,’ said the Baron, handing the 
receipt to the Grand Duke. 

‘Shall J now retire? said Hein- 
rich, with equal coldness, folding 
up his diploma, and placing it in 
his breast pocket. 

‘No, not quite yet,’ said the 
old Baron, glancing quietly at the 
Grand Duke, who, all the time, 
had stood silently on one side, 
giving an occasional twirl to his 
Napoleonic moustache—‘ not quite 
yet. To be candid with you, 
Herr von Miiller, this is a mere 
preliminary to the real business 
that we have to discuss together.’ 

‘A preliminary, Baron? Pray 
explain your meaning ! 

‘I will do co in the fewest possi- 
ble words. You, sir, have up to 
the present time had certain heavy 
claims upon the house of Wolf- 
steinberg. Those claims are now 
paid off, and it is my painful 
duty to charge you with an act of 
audacity which has determined 
our sovereign to expel you from 
his dominions.’ 

A quiet smile stole over Hein- 
rich’s face as he said, ‘Go on, 
Baron ; pray go on.’ 

‘We are not so blind, sir, as to 
be unaware of the fact that you 
have taken advantage of your 
position as the court tailor—’ 

‘I note your sarcasm, Baron ; 
pray go on.’ 

‘Taken advantage, I say, of 
your position to try and win the 
affections of the Lady Gertrude, 
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an act of insolence and audacity 
which is beyond pardon. I have 
only to say, therefore, in the name 
of his Serene Highness, that, with- 
out a day’s delay, you shall leave 
the grand duchy, and never ven- 
ture to show your face here again. 
I hope you understand me. We 
will now say good-evening.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in the Grand 
Duke, ‘you are a detected in- 
triguer, and I give you fair warn- 
ing that if you remain in my 
capital for more than four-and- 
twenty hours, I will order my 
officers to expel you by force,’ 

With another twirl of his 
moustache, the Grand Duke 
marched towards the door, fol- 
lowed by his Prime Minister, 
leaving Heinrich standing by the 
table. 

‘Stay ’ cried out Heinrich, 
still quiet and collected, but with 
a strange light in his gray eyes. 
‘Your Serene Highness has been 
good enough to express your 
views to me; I have now a few 
views to express to you.’ Saying 
this he stepped forward quickly, 
and placed himself between his 
sovereign and the door. ‘ You 
will have to hear me, and you 
may as well hear me at once,’ 

If all the German heroes who 
were painted on the wall had 
jumped down into the room, the 
Grand Duke and his Minister 
could not have appeared more 
thunderstruck. 

‘Donner und Blitz!’ shouted 
the Grand Duke, laying his hand 
upon his sword; ‘what does this 
mean ?’ 

‘Tt means, your Highness, that 
in the last half-hour you and I 
have changed places. Do you 
know who I am ? 

* What in the name of Heaven 
do you mean?’ stammered the old 
Baron. 

‘Do you know, I ask, who I 
am? and do you know the feudal 
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laws of Germany? But I see you 
are hopelessly in the dark. Look 
yonder to that fresco on the wall, 
and tell me if you remember the 
deed of my great ancestor Fritz 
the Miller? 

‘What do you mean, base- 
born varlet? cried the Duke. 
‘ What has that old legend to do 
with us? 

‘I am no longer base - born,’ 
replied Heinrich. ‘I am a noble, 
with the patent of nobility in my 
possession, and not only all who 
come after me, but all who went 
before, in my house are noble. 
Yonder hero, who slew the wolves 
on this very spot, was noble, and 
being noble this land and all that 
stands on it is his, and in his right 
I claim it. This is no madness, 
sire; this is the old law of the 
empire, and I will enforce it.’ 

‘Great God! cried the Grand 
Duke, as the gravity of the situa- 
tion dawned upon him; ‘can 
this be true, or is it all a hideous 
dream ? 

‘Nay, more, continued Hein- 
rich, ‘I have searched the feudal 
statutes of the last four hundred 
years, and I find that, by a solemn 
decree issued at the time when 
the old castle of the Margraves 
was destroyed and this schloss 
was erected in its stead, the Mar- 
gravate of Wolfsteinberg was at- 
tached for ever as a fief to the 
owner of this castle; so that if I 
am the owner of Wolfsteinberg, 
as owner I surely am, I am also 
by that very fact Margrave and 
Grand Duke. I claim, therefore, 
that by my becoming a ncbleman 
the only bar has been removed 
that stood between me and the 
throne, and that it is no longer 
you but I who am the master 
here.’ 

The Grand Duke stood like a 
statue. He was simply thunder- 
struck. Even the old Baron's 
diplomacy was at fault, and he 


was at a loss for words, when sud- 
denly the door by which they 
were all grouped was opened, and 
in walked the Princess Gertrude. 

‘I have come to congratulate 
you,’ she said, with a beaming 
smile, ‘on your new rank, I 
hope I am the first to do so.’ 

This was an awkward speech ; 
for what Heinrich’s rank at that 
moment precisely was perhaps no 
one was quite sure—not even the 
greatSchlippenhammer. However, 
Heinrich accepted her proffered 
hand, and, saluting it respectfully, 
thanked her gravely for her good 
wishes. 

‘Gertrude,’ said the Grand 
Duke (if we may still give him 
this title), ‘we are engaged on 
serious business. We have dis- 
covered some unexpected diffi- 
culties in our way.’ 

‘Then, papa,’ replied the maid- 
en, with a smile, ‘ perhaps I can 
help to solve them. I know that 
you have determined to get rid of 
Heinrich ; but I may as well say 
now as later that for six months 
we have been betrothed to one 
another, and nothing you can do 
and nothing you can say will ever 
make me give him up.’ 

A dead silence fell upon all the 
company at these firm and impas- 
sioned words. Had the Princess 
made this declaration halfan hour 
sooner, her father would certainly 
have burst out into a storm 
of grand-ducal indignation, and 
discharged a volley of Teutonic 
expletives that would have made 
the palace ring. But at the pre- 
sent moment he was quite cowed. 
He covered his face with his 
hands, and sank into a chair 
without a word. Even Heinrich 
was touched at the sight of the 
old man’s sorrow ; and while Ger- 
trude sprang to her father’s side, 
and tried to take his hand into 
her own—for she was a gentle, 
womanly creature after all, and 
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loved her father dearly — the 
young man who was the cause of 
all the trouble plucked the old 
Baron to one side, and hastily 
suggested that nothing further 
should be said at present, but 
that they should meet again to- 
morrow, and look at the situation 
calmly. 

* But remember this,’ said Hein- 
rich, with a return of firmness: 
‘as sure as there islaw in Germany, 
I have your master in my power. 
You know now what I really 
want. I love the Princess with 
all my soul, and she loves me ; 
and I will risk everything I have 
to win her. That done, I care 
for nothing else besides.’ 

Saying this, he gave one pas- 
sionate glance in the direction of 
the now weeping Gertrude, and 
walking rapidly down the long 
hall, passed out at the farther door. 

The thought flashed into the 


old Minister’s mind, as he watch-* 


ed the retreating figure, that just 
as they had ought off the tailor’s 
bills with a diploma of nobility, 
they might now be obliged to buy 
off his new and extraordinary 
claims by the hand of the Prin- 
cess. Alas for the glory of the 
old house of Wolfsteinberg ! 

It is not necessary to give a 
full account of the anxious con- 
ference that took place that same 
evening between the heart-broken 
Duke and his crafty Minister. 
They both commenced by declar- 
ing emphatically that Heinrich’s 
claims were preposterous and ab- 
surd, But then there was an un- 
pleasant look of reality in them 
nevertheless. Certain it was that 
the grand-ducal schloss stood 
upon the land on which Fritz 
Miller several hundred years ago 
slew the three wolves. There 
was the wolf-stone still standing 
to prove the fact. And certain 
it was, too, that the land would 
have passed into the possession 
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of Fritz and his descendants, if 
only he had possessed the rights 
of nobility ; and now, by the very 
terms of the patent which the 
Duke had that day signed, not 
only Heinrich Miiller, but all his 
ancestors in the direct line, were 
ennobled. It might be argued 
that this posthumous nobility could 
not carry absolute rights back 
with it; but, on the other hand, 
it was notorious that the very ob- 
ject of ennobling ancestors was 
that in law they might be held to 
be the owners of some rights at 
least which the children could 
not enjoy unless their ancestors 
had enjoyed them. Altogether 
the situation was grave. Then, 
if the land belonged to Heinrich, 
all that was built upon it was cer- 
tainly his; and ifthe margravate 
had been attached by the Emperor 
Conrad to the present schloss, the 
feudal law would certainly vest 
the margravate in the present 
owner of the schloss. On the 
other hand, however, they felt 
pretty sure that the grand duke- 
dom, which had been conferred 
on the present Grand Duke’s 
father by Napoleon I., was pro- 
bably safe, seeing that it was not 
a creation of feudal law at all; 
but what was the value of the 
title of Grand Duke if everything 
else were lost ? 

Then it was that the Grand 
Duke began to thank Heaven 
that he had a daughter. He sent 
for her to come to him at once, 
and before she left him it was 
agreed that if she could induce 
Heinrich to relinqnish all claims 
upon the property and the title of 
the Grand Duke, he might have 
her hand.. Furthermore, for the 
honour of the family, he should 
be created a count, and the old 
and long-disused castle of Ham- 
mersdorf should be handed over 
to him and his bride and their 
descendants for ever. 
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That very evening Heinrich 
was closeted once more with the 
Grand Duke. Documents were 
drawn up, and signed and sealed ; 
and the next day the little world 
of Wolfsteinberg was electrified 
by the news that their fellow- 
townsman, the rich tailor, had 
been created Graf von Miiller, 
and was shortly to be married to 
the only daughter of the Grand 
Duke. The diplomatic old Prime 
Minister went about to all his 
friends, explaining to them that 
in the grand-ducal archives se- 
cret instructions had been found 
in the handwriting of successive 
Margraves of Wolfsteinberg to 
the effect that the great deed of 
Fritz the Miller was never to be 
forgotten by the family, and that 
if ever his lineal descendant and 
heir should distinguish himself 
in arms or letters, he was forth- 
with to be ennobled, and to be 
married to a princess of the reign- 
ing house, secing that his great 
ancestor had saved the life ofa 
princess. The cld Baron was cer- 


-tainly clever at fiction, if at no- 


thing else. 

And so everything was amicably 
settled, and the rich young tailor 
had the old castle of Hammers- 
dorf prepared for his bride in the 
lovely valley near the Rhine. In 
due course the wedding was cele- 
brated in the grand-ducal schloss 
by the Prince Archbishop of 
Mayence with much pomp and 
ceremony. Great was the interest 
all through Germany, and amongst 
the wedding presents was a silver 
casket presented to the bridegroom 
by the Kaiser of Austria, on which 
in high relief was a picture of 


Fritz the Miller clasping the fair 
Ermentrude to his breast, and 
brandishing his cleaver in defiance 
of three galloping wolves. 


And now, gentle realer, I have 
told you the story which my good 
host of the Golden Stern tuld me 
long ago in the queer little village 
of Hammersdorf. It took him 
till long after midnight ; but be- 
fore we retired to rest, we strolled 
out for a few minutes to have 
another glimpse of the fine old 
castle There it stood high on 
the cliff at the opposite side of the 
valley, its quaint gray towers lit 
up by the moon, and here and there 
a twinkling light in the windows. 

‘ The present Count,’ said mine 
host, ‘is the son of the Heinrich 
we have been talking about. He 
is a kind and hospitable gentle- 
man, and he is very proud of his 
family. He often fishes in the 
stream here, and sometimes brings 
a friend or two with him. A little 
time ago he had a young lawyer 
on a visit with him, whom I heard 
was called HerrSchlippenhammer; 
and one day when they had turned 
into my inn during a shower of 
rain, and were smoking their cigars 
over a bottle of wine, I heard the 
Count say to his companion, with 
a merry laugh, “ Well, Schlippen- 
hammer, my friend, I firmly be- 
lieve that if it had not been for 
your queer old grandfather, I 
should never have been born a 
count, or have owned yonder 
castle of Hammersdorf.” And I 
think, stranger,’ quietly added 
my host, as we turned in to go to 
bed, ‘I think that is about the 
truth.’ 


T. W. TEMPLE 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LADY JULIA’S ANXIETY. 


Oxe day, about a month after the 
ball, Lady Julia Hartless paid a 
visit to Mrs. Miles. This was a 
thing that did not happen very 
often, and there was something in 
Lady Julia’s manner which sug- 
gested to Mrs. Miles that she 
might have a particular reason for 
coming. She was rather abstract- 
ed, and yet nervous; her usual 
placidity had for the time dis- 
appeared. Mrs. Miles, who had 


heard nothing of Valentina since ~ 


that New Year's Eve, but had 
thought of her many times, and 
had talked of her much with 
Roger, guessed correctly that some 
anxiety connected with her was 
weighing on her sister's mind. It 
seemed only natural to inquire for 
her, which Mrs. Miles accordingly 
did at the first pause. 

‘Thank you. She is in Lon- 
don; not very well, I'm afraid,’ 
said Lady’Julia. 

She fixed her eyes on Mrs. Miles 
with a peculiar expression. It 
seemed as if she wished to look 
into Mrs. Miles’s mind, and see 
her thoughts ; an end hardly likely 
to be attained by the eyes of Lady 
Julia. 

*She is wondering how much I 
know—but why? thought Mrs. 
Miles. She was not inclined, 
however, to betray Valentina’s 
confidence, even to her sister. 
Her face remained grave and im- 
movable. Lady Julia soon saw 
that her scrutiny was useless, and 


took her eyes away, sighing deeply 
at the same moment. 

‘I fear you are anxious about 
Lady Valentina,’ said Mrs. Miles. 

‘Ah, yes; but that is nothing 
new, said Lady Julia, in a low 
voice. ‘I have always been anxi- 
ous about her—always—ever since 
she was a child.’ 

‘But more than ever now that 
she looks so ill,’ said Mrs. Miles, 
in an assenting sort of tone. 

‘She does look ill; but the 
most curious thing is that no one 
knows what is the matter with her.’ 

* Ah, indeed ? 

‘You have not seen much of 
her,’ Lady Julia went on; ‘but 
you must have heard and seen 
enough to show you that she is 
eccentric—vcry different from other 
people.’ 

Mrs. Miles thought this rather 
odd. She answered quietly, after 
a moment, 

‘I know very little of Lady 
Valentina, as you say. But no 
one could know anything of her 
without feeling a great deal of 
kindly interest.’ 

There had been atime when Mrs. 
Miles’s own interest in Valentina, 
though strong, was notexactly kind- 
ly. Butno one could blame her if 
pity had driven harshness out of the 
field, and even out of memory. 

‘Yes, I -daresay—no doubt— 
you are very good, I am sure,’ 
said Lady Julia. ‘And I need not 
tell you how sensitive she is, so 
that really one must not judge her 
like other people. Indeed, Mrs. 
Miles, she has great peculiarities, 
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and her views of things are often 


very extravagant. That sort of 
thing is so often the cause of un- 
happiness. You agree with me, 
don’t you?’ 

‘I quite see that your sister is 
sensitive,’ said Mrs. Miles. ‘ Yes, 
indeed, such a nature as hers wants 
very tender handling.’ 

Lady Julia seemed only half 
satisfied. She sighed again. Mrs. 
Miles waited and listened; she 
was not yet sure what all this 
might mean. 

‘When any one like Valentina 
takes up violently strong views on 
any subject, and does not consider 
that reserve may sometimes be a 
duty,’ Lady Julia began again, 
‘don’t you think that it is best 
not to encourage—not to sympa- 
thise too much, as if there could 
be no exaggeration. I assure you 
people like her are so apt to misun- 
derstand—to think that a few kind 
words mean all sorts of things—’ 

Lady Julia made these dis- 
jointed remarks in a very coufused 
manner, colouring, looking into 
the fire, and quite without the 
self-confidence natural to a woman 
in her position. Mrs. Miles be- 
gan in a vague way to see what it 
all meant. Witha native disdain 
and horror of beating about the 
bush, she determined to bring her 
visitor to the point at once. 

‘If you don’t mind, I should like 
you to speak to me quite plainly,’ 
she said. ‘ Let us understand each 
other. Have I done any mischief ? 
unconsciously, I’m sure.’ 

*O, no—no mischief,’ said 
Lady Julia, brightening up at 
once. ‘At any rate, 1 know your 
motives were as good as possible, 
and when I have explained a little 
you will understand the whole 
thing. You remember, at our ball 
—Il knew nothing at the time, 
but she has told me since—my 
poor sister allowed herself to talk 
to you ina very, very strange way.’ 


Valentina. 





‘Yes, I remember,’ said Mrs. 
Miles gravely. 

‘What she sajd, of course, I 
don’t know ; but, according to her- 
self, she told you all her troubles. 
You must have thought it most 
extraordinary. It would have been 
unpardonable in anybody else— 
and at such a time too, I cannot 
understand how even Valentina 
could do it.’ 

* She seemed very much excited, 
and very ill, I thought,’ said Mrs. 
Miles. ‘I soothed her as well as 
I could; and I need hardly tell 
you that her confidence was and 
is sacred.’ 

‘Poor thing! Yes. She says 
you were as kind as an angel,’ 
said Lady Julia; and then she 
added hurriedly, ‘ when she leaves 
her husband, she means to take 
refuge with you.’ 

For a moment there was dead 
silence. The words left Lady 
Julia almost out of breath, and 
Mrs. Miles, startled, could not at 
once reply. 

‘ You will believe me,’ she said 
at length, ‘that this is the first I 
have heard of it—of one thing or 
the other.’ 

‘TI had her letter this morning,’ 
said Lady Julia. ‘It made me 
very miserable, and I thought I 
had better come to you, so that 
we might at least understand each 
other. It is a double misery to 
me—Frank Hartless being my 
husband’s brother, you see—and 
I must move heaven and earth to 
prevent such ascandal. You know 
all. Can you advise me? What 
am I to do? 

Lady Julia drew a quick breath, 
and dried her eyes. Mrs. Miles 
sat looking very grave and stern. 
Her feelings were mingled—in- 
tense disgust at being mixed up 
in anything of this kind, and yet 
an all-mastering pity for the un- 
happy Valentina. - Lady Julia’s 
own trouble, which seemed mostly 
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selfish, had not much power to 
touch her sympathies. Still the 
appeal must be answered, and 
Mrs. Miles had nothing of the 
broken reed in her character. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said. ‘I 
hope Lady Valentina will not be 
driven to do anything so foolish. 
But I don’t by any means know 
all. What did she say about her 
plans—about me ? 

‘Just what I tell you. She 
said she could not stay where she 
was any longer, that she had con- 
fided in you, and that you were 
so good, she felt sure you would 
give her a home. It would be the 
first home, she said, that she had 
ever known. Poor girl! she talks 
so wildly. But her coming here 
would be such a dreadful thing— 
worse even than the fact of her 
leaving Frank.’ 

‘Why ? asked Mrs. Miles. 

‘Well, altogether—so near 
Stoneycourt—and besides—O, I 
am sure you see a thousand rea- 
sons. It would, of course, be out 
of the question. I don’t think 
about it, for you never could. 
My one anxiety is that she should 
not leave Frank.’ 

Lady Julia disclaimed her anx- 
ieties loudly in this manner, and 
Mrs. Miles, listening, believed as 
much as she chose. Perhaps she 
wondered, if Lady Julia felt so 
very secure of her discretion, why 
she should have troubled herself 
to drive ten miles that foggy after- 
noon. And even as she listened, 
with an inward contempt for the 
speaker, she heard the words 
hurrying out—‘ Of course we know 
your son has always been a friend 
of Valentina’s But he would not 
wish this. He would see—’ 

Mrs. Miles made a little digni- 
fied movement with her hand, 
which checked Lady Julia on this 
new ground of hers. 

‘We will leave my son out of 
the question, please,’ she said. 
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‘I should not think of consulting 
him about this. I must decide 
for myself, if there is any need of 
a decision. Now I wish to speak 
quite plainly. From the very lit- 
tle I have heard or known, it 
seems to me that your brother-in- 
law is entirely in the wrong. I 
daresay his wife may be peculiar, 
but I suppose you will not uphold 
to me that all she told me was 
false. And if it was true, I must 
say, speaking in the mildest terms, 
I think it is a case of terrible 
mismanagement. A course of 
rudeness and severity, varied with 
mockery, must be ruin to a sensi- 
tive young woman—the nearest 
way to stupify her mind and break 
her heart.’ 

Lady Julia stared, and coloured 
scarlet again. For a moment it 
seemed as if she was offended by 
these strong deliberate words, 
spoken thoughtfully and slowly 


‘in Mrs. Miles’s deep-toned voice. 


But apparently remembering that 
they were alone together, and in 
spite of herself respecting her 
companion, she thought better of 
it, and answered very mildly, after 
a moment, ‘I don’t wonder, 
really, at your feeling all that. 
It is a little unfair to Frank, you 
know ; you have only heard one 
side, and Valentina always did 
exaggerate.’ 

* You think she has no reason- 
able cause of complaint ? said Mrs. 
Miles, still severely. 

‘Now, Mrs. Miles, you are a 
little unfair to me,’ said Lady 
Julia, with patient good-temper, 
though her eyes once more filled 
suddenly with tears. ‘I regret 
poor Valentina’s marriage with all 
my heart, and I am sorry I ever 
wished for it. I never imagined, 
you will believe, that it could 
turn out like this. Don’t you see? 
She, poor girl, had been spoilt and 
petted always, till she invariably 
had her own way in everything, 

QQ 
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But Frank Hartless was not a 
man of that indulgent character. 
He liked his own way, and was 
determined, and could not endure 
opposition, especially from her. 
I wish she could have given in 
more easily, and, indeed, I wish 
he had been gentler with her all 
along. It was very difficult for 
both of them. But now I think 
she has given up resisting. It is 
a dreadful kind of peace, for she 
seems wretched, and he does not 
understand her, and never will, 
I suppose. She still rebels, you 
see, though she can’t resist, and 
that makes her talk of leaving 
him. Her illness I really can’t 
understand. She has no disease. 
It is the mind acting on the body, 
I suppose. Nothing absolutely 
mental, you know. I don’t mean 
that. But a sort of dejection and 
weariness that seems to conquer 
everything.’ 

‘In fact, what is commonly 
called a broken heart,’ said Mrs. 
Miles. 

*O, that sounds too dreadful.’ 

‘It is dreadful, and incurable, 
I imagine. Unless her husband 
could change his nature and his 
ways, and become as tender as he 
has been hard to her. Ifit is not 
too late! Iam sure your sister is 
very generous, Could not his 
brother speak to him? 

‘I don’t know that he would 
like to interfere,’ sighed Lady 
Julia. ‘And my speaking would 
be of no use at all. It is sucha 
painful, difficult thing altogether.’ 

‘ Generally, I think interference 
in those cases is a mistake. But 
here it seems as if it was the only 
chance. May I tell you, Lady 
Julia, what I should do in your 
place ? 


‘O yes, pray do. .I shall be 


only too glad of any advice.’ 
*You implied just now that 

your husband would not use his 

I am sure you are 


influence. 
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mistaken in thinking that you 
have none. If I were you, I 
should go to town to-morrow, see 
them both, and tell them that 
there is a home with you for your 
sister, if her husband makes it im- 
possible for her to stay with him. 
In fact, if I may say so, you should 
be prepared to bring her back 
with you, if you find things look- 
ing very hopeless, That would 
be better than her running away 
from him.’ 

‘ He would never let her come,’ 
said Lady Julia, shaking her head. 
‘I could do no good, none what- 
ever. I must write and tell her 
to bear up as well as she can. I 
am sorry, but what is one to do? 
At any rate, I may depend on 
your not encouraging her. You 
would never think of receiving 
her here? That would make 
every one so dreadfully angry.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Miles felt 
heartily inclined to say that Lady 
Valentina was welcome to her 
house and everything she pos- 
sessed. It did seem too hard that 
these people, refusing to befriend 
their unhappy sister themselves, 
should wish to deprive her of the 
only friends in whom she trusted. 
At least, Mrs. Miles was deter- 
mined to bind herself by no pro- 
mise, She was not going to range 
herself against Valentina, on the 
side of her family. 

‘Her complaining to you was 
really most wrong and incon- 
siderate. That alone shows you 
how odd she is, poor thing,’ said 
Lady Julia, anxiously, finding her- 
self not at once reassured. 

‘I was not thinking of her 
faults just then,’ said Mrs. Miles. 
‘ I-was thinking about her coming 
here to me. It would not be de- 
sirable ; there I agree with you.’ 

‘Of course—you could not think 
ofit fora moment. Preposterous !’ 
exclaimed Lady Julia, much re- 
lieved. 














‘I did not say that,’ replied 
Mrs. Miles, in her provoking, 
deliberate way. ‘All I say is, 
that her proper refuge is with you. 
As long as your house is open to 
her, that ought to be enough. I 
don’t suppose she will write to 
me, but if she does, I shall tell 
her that.’ 

*O, thank you; quite right. 
She knows she can come to me at 
any time. I don’t know what 
could make her think of going 
anywhere else,’ 

Roger’s step in the hall put an 
end to this conversation, and Lady 
Julia soon after went away. Mrs. 
Miles was reserved with her son, 
and only told him that the account 
of Lady Valentina was very melan- 
choly. For the next three or four 
weeks she was a good deal ab- 
stracted, and seemed to herself to 
be waiting from day to day for 
what would happen next. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


Lapy Jutta answered her sister’s 
passionate letter by a long con- 
fused rigmarole of advice and 
scolding, mixed up with a little 
sympathy. She gave her to un- 
derstand, ‘on the best authority,’ 
that no help or shelter was to be 
expected from Mrs. Miles. ‘I 
always thought her a disagreeable 
woman,’ wrote Lady Julia. ‘She 
is as stern and hard as possible, 
and thinks it quite unpardonable 
for a wife not to stick to her 
husband. I found this out in a 
talk I had with her yesterday ; and 
this will convince you, dearest 
Val, that Robert and I are always 
your best friends.’ 

What Lady Val thought of this 
letter did not appear, for she 
never answered it. The spring 
weeks came hurrying on. Lady 


Julia and her husband did not 
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mean to go to town before May, 
and in the mean while Frank Hart- 
less wrote a few lines now and 
then to his brother, in which he 
mentioned incidentally that Val 
was ‘as bad as ever.’ 

There was a station on the 
main line to London, less conve- 
nient to Roger Miles than to the 
Stoneycourt people, in spite of 
which he sometimes drove there 
when he wanted to catch the fast 
morning train. One of the best 
towns in that neighbourhood lay 
a mile away from the station, 
which in fact was quite out in 
the country, and in summer its 
red gabled buildings and broad 
platforms were a picturesque bower 
of trees and flowers. Even early 
in April it was beginning to be 
pretty; the banks just outside 
were starred over with primroses, 
and the other way, looking to- 


. wards London, the low meadows 


were golden with Lent lilies. At 
this pleasant station, one morning 
in April, Roger Miles met his 
friend Mary Linton, They were 
both going to town, he on busi- 
ness—he seldom went anywhere 
for pleasure—she to spend a week 
with a gay and kind aunt, whose 
house was generally too full to 
hold nieces from the country. 
They were in good time, and the 
train was a little late. They 
strolled up and down together, 
admiring by turns the primroses 
and the Lent lilies. 

‘ The two trains will be almost 
in together to-day,’ said Mary. 
‘I always think that must be con- 
fusing for the porters.’ 

‘There are seldom many pas- 
sengers from London so early. I 
came down by that train once, I 
remember, when I was young and 
lively.’ 

* What 
London ? 

‘Six o’clock, I think. There 
is the bell; here it comes; more 


time does it leave 
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punctual than ours. I suppose you 
are taking parasols and things? it 
will be quite hot in town, if this 
weather lasts. The idea of leav- 
ing the country at its freshest and 
prettiest ! I wonder at you.’ 

‘But London too is most charm- 
ing in spring. I hope this weather 
will do poor Lady Valentina some 
good. I wonderif I shall see her, 
by any chance. Are you going 
to call ? 

‘I have not made up my mind,’ 
said Roger. ‘To tell you the 
truth, that fellow is almost too 
great a trial. When there is no 
good to be done, perhaps one had 
better keep away.’ 

‘But you never can tell,’ said 
Mary, enthusiastically. ‘There 
might be some good to be done. 
If I were you, knowing them both 
so well, I should certainly call. 
Even if he was worse than he is 
—yes, all the more.’ 

‘You really think so? 

‘Indeed I do.’ 

They were now standing still, 
having forgotten to walk on while 
they talked of Valentina. The 
train from London had steamed 
slowly into the station, and pre- 
sently began to move out of it 
again. The few passengers were 
slowly and by degrees shown to 
Roger and Mary. Both of them 
gazed instinctively at the same 
person; a lady, moving as it 
seemed with pain and difficulty, 
and leaning on the armof a French 
maid, who was chattering vehe- 
mently to a porter in broken Eng- 
lish, as she pointed to the two or 
three bags which represented their 
luggage. 

‘Why!’ exclaimed Mary Linton, 
turning round, and looking up 
into Roger’s face with something 
like consternation—‘ Do you see 
—it is indeed—’ 

Disregarding the rules of the 
best managed of stations, quite 
forgetting his companion, and his 
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dignity as a landlord and magis- 
trate, Roger sprang down from 
the platform and dashed across 
the rails. 

‘ Ah, there, monsieur will take 
care of milady!’ exclaimed Auré- 
lie with relief, resigning her mis- 
tress hastily to Roger, seizing a 
bag, and attacking her porter 
anew. ‘See here, portare—I vill 
ave cabs—comprenez vous !’ 

Lady Valentina wore a thick 
veil, put on perhaps with some 
idea of hiding herself. It was 
long and black; she had thrown 
it back in the train, but now it 
had fallen partly forward, and 
made a sort of penthouse shade 
over her forehead and eyes. She 
took Roger’s arm without speak- 
ing, without any sign of surprise 
or pleasure at seeing him, and 
leaned on it heavily. He looked 
anxiously into her face, which 
was very thin and white, with 
deep purple circles round her eyes ; 
she was terribly changed, even 
since the winter. She returned 
Roger’s earnest look, but there 
was no expression in her eyes, 
except of a vague hopelessness. 

‘Where are you going? Canl 
do anything for you?’ said Roger. 

‘No, 1 am going to Stoney- 
court; very tired; but I can’t 
rest till I get there,’ she answered, 
in a low, cold, indifferent tone. 

‘What have you been doing? did 
you leave London this morning? 

‘Nothing,’ she said with a 
slight shiver. ‘I am going to 
Stoneycourt.’ 

Roger was silent ; he had after 
all no right to inquire into her 
doings. Aurélie came hurrying 
back. He led Valentina out of 
the station and put her into a fly 
which was waiting there. He 
looked at Aurélie with many 
questions in his eyes, but she was 
quite occupied with her mistress, 
and either did not or would not 
notice him. When the door was 




















shut, Valentina suddenly leaned 
forward and put out her hand to 
him. 

‘A message,’ she said, so faintly 
that the words hardly reached 


him. ‘Tell her I heard what 
she said. It was not very kind. 
I wanted her to love me, but I 
suppose she is too good.’ 

‘ Whof said Roger, completely 
bewildered ; but she fell back, 
with a little parting wave of her 
hand. 

At the same moment the fly 
started off, and a porter came 
running out of the station to 
Roger. 

* Your train, sir! Just going !’ 

Roger hurried back and caught 
his train. Mary Linton was look- 
ing out of her window, expecting 
him to join her, but it must he 
confessed that he had forgotten 
her entirely, and she did not see 
him again till they both descended 


on the Paddington platform, when * 


he made up for his unfriendly 
conduct by extra politeness, even 
promising to go and see her on 
one of his three days in town. 

All the way up, Roger had been 
repeating to himself that message 
of Valentina’s. He could not 
understand it. He almost thought 
she must have been dreaming or 
wandering when she gave it to 
him. That afternoon he wrote to 
his mother and told her the adven- 
ture and the message, 

Robert Hartless had been stroll- 
ing about his grounds that morn- 
ing, and happened to be near the 
entrance when Valentina drove 
up in her fly. It was about eleven 
o'clock, a perfectly beautiful day 
of sunshine and soft westerly 
airs ; all nature seemed happy and 
at peace ; the birds and the bud- 
ding leaves and flowers brought 
life and tender sweetness, even 
to the cold grandeurs of Stoney- 
court. Catching sight of his 
sister-in-law’s pale profile in the 
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fly, Mr. Hariless made a long face 
and whistled; then he hastened 
his lazy steps a little, and reached 
the front steps in time to receive 
her there. His manner was fairly 
kind. When he saw how weak 
and weary she was, he gave her 
his arm, and took her slowly up 
the steps, and across the hall 
into the library, where he put her 
into his favourite easy-chair. Ex- 
cept a word of greeting, neither 
of them had said anything. When 
she found herself alone with 
Robert, Val turned away from 
him, towards the window; her 
lips trembled, and a faint flush 
came slowly into her face; still 
she said nothing. 

‘This is an unexpected plea- 
sure,’ said Mr. Hartless, after 
gravely regarding her for a mo- 
ment. ‘Or did Julia know ? 

‘What? she said under her 
breath, as if she only half under- 
stood him. 

‘I asked if Julia expected you.’ 

‘TI should think so.’ 

‘Come, Val, don’t be so tragic. 
Has anything happened? anything 
very bad? What brings you down 
at this time of day ? 

‘Nothing new. Iam very ill, 
Robert ; don’t talk to me.’ 

‘No wonder. What was Frank 
thinking of, to let you turn out 
at five in the morning? 

‘He did not know. He went 
to Brighton yesterday, so I es- 
caped. When he comes back 
this afternoon, he will find that 
the prisoner is free.’ 

‘You left word for him, I sup- 
pose, in what direction you had 
fled ? 

‘No; nobody knows.’ 

‘Romantic, but an unfortu- 
nate way of doing things, on the 
whole,’ said Mr. Hartless. ‘I 
must telegraph to Frank at once, 
you know.’ 

‘No, no, no, Robert!’ cried 
Valentina, starting up, and walk- 
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ing towards him with such trem- 
bling steps that he instinctively 
held out his hand, as if to help a 
child who was trying to walk for 
the first time. She caught his 
arm and clung to it with both 
hands. ‘ You must not telegraph. 
He shall not come here. I won't 
see him again.’ She looked into 
Robert's face with wild appealing 
eyes. ‘Can’t I die in peace? she 
said. ‘Why should I be tor- 
mented to the very end! Three 
years and a half—that is enough 
misery for any one, I should 
think.’ 

‘ Hush, hush ! be quiet. Don't 
excite yourself, Val; it is quite 
unnecessary,’ said Mr. Hartless, 
not unkindly. ‘1 am sorry you 
don’t hit it off with Frank ; but 
in those cases people have to make 
the best of it. If you go on like 
this, we shall have a public scan- 
dal, and even you couldn’t wish 
for that. There, sit down; you 
are tired and wild, and don’t know 
what you are saying. Julia will 
be here directly. Have you had 
any breakfast ? 

‘You won’t telegraph ? 

‘ My dear, he must know where 
you are—to-morrow, if not to- 
day. I shall not ask him here. 
You can pay us as long a visit as 
you please, and after that things 
may improve.’ 

‘Never! I shall never go back 
to him.’ 

‘Come, don’t indulge yourself 
in talking nonsense,’ said Mr. 
Hartless, and he looked round in 
some relief as his wife entered 
the room. 

‘There, quiet her if you can! 
She is half out of her senses,’ he 
said in a low voice, going to meet 
her, and immediately making his 
escape. 

‘My poor dear darling Val, 
what is the meaning of this ! ex- 
claimed Lady Julia, hurrying to 
take her sister into her arms. 


‘My sweet, how ill you look! 
Have you come from London this 
morning ? 

‘Yes. Are you surprised?’ 
said Val. 

She was falling back into the 
state of weary half-conscious in- 
difference, from which Robert’s 
threat had roused her for the mo- 
ment. She endured her sister’s 
caresses, listened without reply 
to her exclamations and remon- 
strances. Lady Julia perceived 
that it would not do to talk about 
past or future; the present, and 
Valentina’s strange state, were 
the only things to be considered 
just now. So she showered a 
great deal of kindness and affec- 
tion on her poor sister, and made 
her as welcome as she could. In 
the mean time Mr. Hartless, in 
another room, was writing an 
enigmatic telegram to his brother. 
He naturally shrank with horror 
from confiding these family griefs 
to the post-office. 

‘Safe here. Perhaps as well 
for the present. What you wish 
about return done at once, but in 
my opinion delay is best.’ 

Valentina knew nothing about 
this telegram. She asked no ques- 
tions, showed no interest in any- 
thing, but lay on the sofa all that 
afternoon and the next day in a 
sort of stupor. Lady Julia hovered 
about her, and suggested sending 
for the doctor, but Aurélie, of 
whom she stood in awe, shook 
her head with a sad contemptu- 
ousness. 

*‘ None of your doctors can help 
her, milady,’ she said. ‘It is 
peace and joy she wants, not me- 
dicine. The absence from mon- 
sieur her husband may do some 
good, possibly.’ 

‘ Aurélie !’ said Lady Julia, feel- 
ing that this remark called for 
reproof. She said no more, how- 
ever, not quite liking to meet the 
resolute eyes of the Frenchwoman, 











but went down to her husband 
and suggested a doctor to him. 

Mr. Hartless also discouraged 
the idea. In the first place, he 
agreed with Aurélie that no doc- 
tor could ‘minister to a mind 
diseased.’ Not that he put it so 
elegantly, for he said Val’s com- 
plaint was half ill-temper, and 
that as long as she chose to sulk, 
nothing could do her any good. 

‘ Just like her mother,’ he ob- 
served. ‘She was half-mad with 
temper—nothing else. Besides, 
a gossip like Dr. Pratt is better 
away.’ 

So for some hours poor Val was 
left in peace. She seemed half 
unconscious, but sometimes talked 
a little to herself. Julia was 
frightened at first, and thought 
she was wandering, but caught 
something about Billy, and a 
dreadful fog, and concluded that 
it was only Val’s eccentricity, and 


that she was amusing herself, in - 


her dreamy state, with counting 
up all the strange adventures of 
her life. 

The master of her fate, mean- 
while, came home from Brighton 
to his empty house and his bro- 
ther’s telegram. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ORDERED HOME, 


‘Dear Val, I suppose you are 
proud of having taken yourself off 
so cleverly, and at such an un- 
earthly hour in the morning. No- 
body would have given you credit 
for so much sharpness. It was 
not a very pretty or usual thing 
to do, but we will talk that over 
when we meet, which I hope will 
be soon. You are to come home 


at once on receiving this letter. 
As you managed your journey 
down so well, no doubt you will 
return with the same ease. Aurélie 
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can come back with you, after 
which she will be discharged. I 
will not have a servant in my 
house who plots against her mas- 
ter. I have only to add that if 
you do not turn up by the end of 
the week, you need not trouble 
yourself to turn up at all._—Yours, 
‘F. Hartvess,’ 


Lady Julia brought this letter 
to Valentina, and watched her 
while she read it. It seemed to 
bring back life and energy for the 
moment. Val’s eyes brightened, 
she shivered from head to foot, 
as if every written word was a 
blow, and then she tore the letter 
across and threw it on the floor. 

‘That was what you did once 
to a letter of mine!’ she said, in 
a clear strong voice that startled 
her sister. ‘Ah, I am sorry I 
tore it. Read it, Julia; can you? 
and then put it in the fire. My 
poor Aurélie! she has borne with 
me long enough; she will not 
leave me now.’ 

‘Did milady call? said Auré- 
lie, appearing from another room. 
‘Ah! what is the matter ! 

Her quick eyes glanced from 
her mistress’s excited face to Lady 
Julia and the letter. ‘Ah—ah!’ 
she said in a sort of drawl, half 
under her breath. 

‘ Nothing,’ said Valentina. 
‘Only a letter from monsieur, to 
say that we are to go homo in- 
stantly ; and that you are to be 
sent away, because you came down 
here with me.’ 

Aurélie muttered a few excla- 
mations, one or two of which 
reached Lady Julia’s ears and 
shocked her seriously. 

‘ Aurélie,’ she said with dignity, 
‘I think you are forgetting your- 
salf. Really, Val, this is very im- 
proper—very disrespectful. How- 
ever, I am sorry Frank is in such 
a hurry; but I told you so, dear, 
didn’t I? What is to-day? Wed- 
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nesday? At least I suppose you 
can stay till Saturday? The little 
change will do you good.’ 

‘Do you actually think I am 
going back to him? said Valen- 
tina, staring at her sister with a 
faint smile. 

‘Hush, hush, dear! nonsense! 
Don’t talk about it now. Don’t 
excite yourself. Robert will ad- 
vise you. I am going to him 
now.’ 

‘I don’t want Robert’s advice,’ 
said Val, but Julia pretended not 
to hear this. 

‘ May I take Frank's letter? 
she said. 

‘Do what you please with it ; 
only don’t bring it back to me.’ 

Lady Julia was at no time fond 
of deciding for herself. She did 
not like or understand responsibi- 
lity or even independent thought, 
and it was a comfort to her to be 
married to a man who, in spite of 
his indifferent manner, was always 
convincingly cool and unwavering. 
At this crisis in her poor sister's 
life, Lady Julia felt that she did 
not at all know what todo. She 
could not turn her out of the 
house—she could not keep her 
in spite of her husband ; yet she 
supposed it would come to that, 
for if Valentina would not go, 
how was Frank to enforce his 
wishes! Lady Julia came for 
strength and comfort to Mr. Hart- 
less, who had also received a let- 
ter from his brother on the sub- 
ject. 

‘The whole thing is a horrid 
bore,” he said, with a discon- 
tented frown, having glanced 
over the torn letter that his wife 
brought him. ‘Why didn’t she 
go somewhere else ? 

‘Surely this was the natural 
place!’ said Lady Julia, faltering 
a little. ‘Her only near relations.’ 

‘All the more reason for keep- 
ing away. What does she ex- 
pect us to do for her? 
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‘What can we do? that is the 
question.’ 

‘ Nothing, of course; absolutely 
nothing. It is a disgraceful freak, 
Frank has every right to be an- 
gry. What do you suppose he 
would think of us, if we received 
his runaway wife and kept her 
here against his will? 

‘ There are excuses for poor Val, 
I am sure,’ sighed Lady Julia. 

‘That is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Suppose you ran away 
from me, and took refuge with 
Frank and Val. What would 
they do?’ 

‘Val would stand by me,’ said 
Lady Julia with another sigh. 

‘Very likely, as far as she 
could ; she is’a fool. But Frank 
would not; or, if he did, I should 
quarrel with him.’ 

‘Robert, what am I todo? I 
can’t be cruel to the poor thing. 
She is ill and miserable, and de- 
clares that nothing will induce 
her to go home.’ 

‘If she flatters herself that Frank 
is to be disobeyed, she is mis- 
taken.’ 

‘ But I can’t make her go.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ 

‘Frank is terribly hard and 
unkind to her. Hers is not a 
spirit that bends ; it must be bro- 
ken; he has broken it. I think 
she has borne from him as much 
as she can bear. If it goes on 
much longer I think she will die. 
I do indeed.’ 

‘He married a very trouble- 
some woman,’ said Mr. Hartless, 
after a pause. 

‘He did not take the right way 
to make her less so. Robert!’ 

‘Well? 

‘I wish you would write to 
Frank, and ask him to let her 
stay here fora month. Then we 
can all go to town together, and 
she may be a little better by that 
time, if she keeps perfectly quiet. 
And I really think you might ad- 
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vise him to be more gentle with 
her.’ 

‘Frank can manage his own 
family affairs, without interfer- 
ence from me; and I see no use 
in putting off the evil day. The 
end of a month would find her 
more unwilling to go back than 
she is now. If we try to meddle 
between husband and wife, we 
shall have the worst of it. She 
married him with her eyes open, 
and she must take the conse- 
quences. A woman must obey 
her husband. She has ro per- 
sonal ill-treatment to complain 
of. Incompatibility of temper is 
all nonsense.’ 

‘Personal ill-treatment! I 
should think not; said Lady Julia 
with a slight shudder. 


* Well, I mean that is the only ~ 


thing which could justify us in 
aiding and abetting her. She 
may as well make up her mind to 
go back to-morrow.’ 

‘She will never go.’ 

‘I think she will. I am not 
going to quarrel with Frank to 
please a foolish woman.’ 

‘You can’t say that Frank is 
entirely in the right.’ 

‘Probably not. He has been 
stupid, and has mismanaged her. 
But what was he to do? He 
could not be an abject slave like 
Golding. Before they were mar- 
ried I foresaw there would be a 
struggle. I daresay it has not 
been such a pleasant life for him 
either. A man does not enjoy 
quarrelling all the days of his 
life.’ 

‘He has grown fat upon it, at 
any rate,’ remarked Lady Julia. 

Robert laughed. ‘ Yes, the old 


boy thrives on his stalled ox cer- 
tainly.’ 

‘I have never liked Frank so 
much,’ his wife went on, ‘since 
you told me of that dreadful bet ; 
do you remember ? 

* Yes, 
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has been a stiffer one than he 
bargained for.’ 

‘I wish he and Val had never 
seen each other? 

‘That misfortune was the con- 
sequence of your marrying me.’ 

Mr. Hartless had talked him- 
self into a better temper ; but his 
wife gained no comfort from him, 
except a knowledge of his resolu- 
tion, if that was any good to her. 
She was really very unhappy, feel- 
ing powerless to help her sister, 
and really grieved at the harsh- 
ness which was forced upon her. 
She saw Robert’s side of the ques- 
tion ; of course he did not wish 
to quarrel with his only brother ; 
yet, in a vague, uncertain sort of 
way, she thought he ought to do 
something to protect poor Valen- 
tina. She could not feel her 
usual satisfaction in his quiet re- 
solution. Afterwards, with bitter 
tears, she regretted that she had 


- not strained her influence as far 


as it would go for Valentina, even 
to risking Robért’s anger. That 
morning, before leaving him, she 
made one more little attempt in 
her sister’s favour. 

‘I never cared so very much 
for Aurélie. Sheis familiar; not 
always very respectful. But do 
you think we could ask Frank 
not to send her away? I am 
afraid Val would miss her ter- 
ribly. She does everything for 
her now.’ 

‘Would you like Frank to in- 
terfere with your servants? to 
remonstrate if you chose to dis- 
miss any of them? 

‘No; but in such a case as 
this—’ 

‘Cases don’t alter principles,’ 
replied Mr. Hartless, taking up 
his newspaper.’ 

‘And what am I to say to 
Val? asked his wife, after a 
minute of rather dismal silence. 

‘Haven't I told you? As 
Frank wishes her to go home at 
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once, the carriage will be ready to 
take her to the 2.30 train to- 
morrow. That is all you need 
say.’ 

As Lady Julia went slowly up- 
stairs she thought of Mrs. Miles, 
and devoutly wished she had not 
interfered to prevent Valentina 
from flying to her in her trouble. 
If that had come to pass, however 
angry the men of the family might 
have been, she herself would have 
been spared the too sad and pain- 
ful task of refusing a home to her 
unhappy sister. She was also 
very uneasy about Valentina. She 
did not think her fit for travel- 
ling; and she did not see how 
any one in such a weak state was 
to bear the excitement, the pas- 
sion, the reproaches, all the 
horrors of such a return. She 
thought Frank had written an 
odious letter to his wife. Alto- 
gether it was in a very unhappy 
frame of mind that she went back 
to Valentina’s room, wondering 
how Robert’s decision was to be 
made known to her. 

*Milady sleeps. Do not wake 
her, please,’ said Aurélie, meeting 
her at the door; and Lady Julia 
was only too glad to go away, and 
put off the dreaded interview for a 
little while. 

All the rest of that day Valen- 
tina lay half asleep, or perhaps 
half unconscious, for she breathed 
strangely, and sometimes, though 
her eyes were open, she did not 
seem to notice anything. Her 
sister came and looked at her 
many times, and a thought made 
its way into her mind. If Val 
was in this state, or worse, to- 
morrow, she surely could not be 
allowed to travel. Illness would 
have come as a friend to save her 
from what she dreaded so much 
more. Frank was not actually 
made of stone, and Robert’s heart 
would surely be softened if he 
could see that pale helpless crea- 


ture lying there. Julia resolved 
that if things went on like this, 
he should see her in the morning ; 
her looks would plead with him 
better than any arguments. 

Late that night Lady Julia 
came and sat by the fire in Val’s 
room, where she was still lying 
quietly on the sofa. When Aurélie 
had tried to persuade her to go to 
bed, she had cried out pettishly 
to be let alone. Aurélie had gone 
away shaking her head; all she 
could do was to leave the poor 
thing in peace. Suddenly, in the 
uncertain light, Val lifted her 
head and looked about her, let- 
ting herself fall again when she 
saw Julia sitting by the fire. 

‘Why don’t you go to bed? 
she said, in a voice that sounded 
worn out and weary and gentle, as 
if after a long, long struggle rest 
had come at last. 

‘I like to be with you, dear,’ 
said Lady Julia. ‘I am not at 
all sleepy.’ 

‘ What did Robert say ? I have 
been dreaming for hours, and 
somewhere out of this world I 
came to such a dear old house, a 
river, and two old people; do 
you know who they were ? 

‘No, dear. Robert thinks—’ 

‘ They had a little room looking 
into a garden, and it was all blue.’ 

‘The garden? Forget-me-nots, 
I suppose ? 

‘No, no. I am glad you don’t 
know where it is.’ 

‘I suppose it is in dreamland ? 
I don’t often dream, I am glad to 
say.’ 

‘Did Robert say I must go 
back to London ? 

She was so quiet and gentle 
that Lady Julia thought it best 
to tell her the whole truth. She 
felt immensely relieved when it 
was over, and Val had made 
scarcely any remark. She only 
just asked, half indifferently, 
‘ Why won't he let me stay?’ 
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‘If you consider,’ said Lady 
Julia, ‘it is a difficult position 
for Robert; of course, he does 
not wish to be unkind to you; 
but he can’t risk quarrelling with 
his only brother.’ 

‘That would be dreadful, in- 
deed,’ said Val, smiling. 

Lady Julia felt hurt, and re- 
pelled for a moment by this little 
speech. She recovered herself 
immediately, however, and went 
on to say kindly, 

‘If you don’t feel equal to the 
journey to-morrow, we will per- 
snade him to telegraph to Frank, 
and keep you here till the end of 
the week.’ 

‘No,’ said Val. ‘He will be 
tired of telegraphing to Frank. I 
shall go to-morrow. Where is 
Aurélie? I should like to go to 
bed. Good-night, Julia.’ 

Lady Julia rang the bell, and 
then came to kiss her sister. Val 
did not move or take much notice 
of her; but just as she was going 
out of the room she called her 
back. 

‘Come here,’ she said. ‘It is 
not your fault, poor old Julia. I 
think you would be my sister if 
you could.’ 

Lady Julia knelt down beside 
her, hiding her face, and for a 
moment held her very tight in 
her arms. ‘ Yes, you know that,’ 
she whispered. 

Val, half sitting up, looked 
down at her with a sort of tired 
pity. 

Aurélie’s approaching step sepa- 
rated them, and Julia went away 
to her own room in tears. 

The next day, it seemed as if 
Valentina had called into action 
all the pride and strength of her 
character, the silent endurance of 
English, the high defiant spirit of 
French, ancestors, to help her in 
this effort of going back to her 
husband. She declined to see 
Robert in the morning, and met 
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him for the first time when the 
carriage was at the door. She 
looked him haughtily in the face. 
A new strength seemed to have 
come to her, and she walked 
firmly and erectly along the hall, 
A little tremor about her mouth 
was the only sign of weakness. 
To Mr. Hartless her look and 
bearing said so much, that he 
could not let her go without an 
attempt at softening things off. 

‘I wrote to Frank yesterday,’ 
he said to her confidentially. ‘I 
hope all will go on better now. 
I am glad you feel strong enough 
—able to take it in a right spirit 
and all that. Don't think mea 
brute. If you will look at it 
reasonably, you will see I could 
have done nothing else.’ 

Lady Val listened. She was 
not in the least moved by these 
remarks, and the look in her eyes 
reminded Mr. Hartless disagree- 
ably of years ago, when she used 
to take no pains to hide her scorn 
of him. All she said was, ‘ Frank 
will be obliged to you.’ 

And so for the last time she 
drove away from Stoneycourt. 
Of course the servants knew 
pretty well what was happen- 
ing, and old Starr, who was 
still coachman, had remarked to 
Aurélie that morning that he 
would be glad to drive my Lady 
Valentina anywhere, except to 
the London train. But Starr 
had had his orders, and must 
obey them. 

As they passed through the 
village street, Mr. Linton was 
walking there, and caught sight 
for an instant of a pale face at 
the carriage window. He took 
off his hat, and wondered where 
Lady Valentina was going. Mary 
had told him in a letter of her 
mysterious appearance that morn- 
ing at the station. 

In the carriage, Aurélie kept 
an anxious watch upon her mis- 
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tress, who sat upright as she had 
left Stoneycourt, looking out, but 
with eyes that seemed as if they 
saw nothing. Presently, when 
the village was left behind, and 
they were driving along quiet 
country roads towards the town, 
Valentina suddenly began to 
speak, and the first thing she 
said was, ‘Do you know, Aurélie, 
I have no money.’ 

‘What are we to do, then?’ 
said Aurélie. ‘ Nor I, indeed. I 
have not enough for two tickets 
to London. I remember very 
well, milady had not enough 
when she started.’ 

‘Yes; you lent me some. Long 
journeys were not considered in 
my pocket-money,’ said Valen- 
tina. ‘Do you think now, at 
this moment, that we are going 
home?’ 

‘Milady knows better than I 
do,’ answered the cautious Au- 
rélie. 

‘Then listen. I told you I 
would never go back, and I never 
will, unless they carry me. It 
was not possible for me to stay 
at Stoneycourt, because I was not 
welcome to Mr. Hartless.s My 
sister would have kept me if she 
could; remember that. But I 
am going where I shall be wel- 
come.’ 

‘Ou ca!’ muttered Aurélie. 

‘You will see by and by. Tell 
the coachman not to drive straight 
to the station, but to stop in the 
street—at the post-office—any- 
where. I shall have money 
enough to take me where I want 
to go.’ 

Aurélie could only obey. She 
could not feel seriously alarmed 
for her mistress, poor, sick, per- 
secuted, forsaken creature as she 
was, as long as she herself was 
with her, and she suspected that 
any wild adventure would be 
better than going back to mon- 
sieur. She kept her black eyes 


wide open, and was ready to 
fight for her mistress at any 
moment. 

Starr, obeying his orders, 
stopped at the post-office, in 
the clean broad street of the 
little town. He intimated re- 
spectfully that there was not too 
much time to catch the train. 
Aurélie smiled as she took out 
the bags from the carriage, the 
footman standing by, almost too 
surprised to help her. Lady 
Valentina stood on the post-office 
steps, with her hand against the 
door, and looked up at the old 
servant on the box. 

‘ You need not wait, Starr,’ she 
said. 

* Not wait, my lady!’ 

‘No. Iam not going by this 
train. If I want a cab, I sup- 
pose I can get one at the inn 
there.’ 

‘Yes, my lady, to be sure—but 
—I can put up, if you please, and 
be ready to take you down to the 
five o'clock.’ 

‘No; you can go home, I 
shall not want the carriage any 
more.’ 

Starr was very much surprised. 
He had seldom in his life been 
so thoroughly startled and put 
out. Something was wrong, he 
felt sure; what gvod could it do 
Lady Valentina to be left adrift 
without a carriage in the High- 
street of Railston? What could 
be her object? Starr strongly 
suspected that she was not going 
to town that day at all—and in 
that case whiere could she be 
going? His brain was old and 
slow, and not till he had driven 
his horses half-way home did he 
hit on the idea that she was going 
by the down instead of the up 
line—that she had some plan of 
running away altogether and being 
lost—taking the 3.50 down ex- 
press, and travelling right away 
westward, so as to be heard of no 
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more. Poor old Starr! he had 
always loved the pretty young 
lady, since the days when she 
used to come and sit in his cot- 
tage among the red geraniums, 
and talk so kindly to him and 
his old dame. And he often 
chuckled over the rem2mbrance 
of her mad expedition with his 
good-for-nothing grandson Dick, 
who was still hanging about the 
place as an under-keeper, not 
without suspicion of a little sym- 
pathy with poachers now and 
then. 

Oddly enough, the lively Dick 
happened to be in Railston that 
day on business of his own. He 
kept out of his grandfather’s way, 
but saw him drive up the street, 
set down Lady Valentina and her 
maid at the post-office, and, after 
a minute’s delay, turn and drive 
off home again. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
SHELTER. 


Tue mists of that spring evening 
were stealing up round Cradock’s 
Mill. They brooded over the gent- 
ly-plashing river, over the quiet 
mill-pond; they crept along the 
low green meadows, bathing trees 
and hedgerows in a soft and indis- 
tinct white flood. Slowly mov- 
ing, fresh-smelling, they came 
and hovered about the doors and 
windows of the heap of gray 
gabled buildings that stood down 
there by the water in a garden of 
cherry-blossom and primroses. 

Mrs. Cradock, the pale and 
slender old woman, who looked 
herself something like a shape of 
mist and twilight, glided out of 
the door to speak to her sturdy 
husband. They looked at each 
other with an air of anxious mys- 
tery. 

‘Do you know what it means, 
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old woman ? said the miller, glanc- 
ing at a lattice-window over- 
head. ‘ From what that furrineer- 
ing lady’s-maid says, it means our 
losing the Stoneycourt Hall cus- 
tom.’ 

‘ Ah! and what would you wish 
to do, then? asked Mrs. Cradock 
satirically. ‘To turn the poor 
thing out o’ the house, I suppose 
—that would be your idea. And 
as for her maid, it’s no sin to be 
born French—anyhow she couldn't 
very well help it—and it happens 
she’s a most respectable person, 
Oreely by name, who’s been with 
her ladyship all the days of her 
life, and was a kind fellow-servant 
to our Lucy. You may say what 
you like, master, but my nephew 
owes his life to my Lady Valen- 
tina, and I don’t see as her marry- 
ing again makes any difference, 
except to herself, poor thing. And 
I’m right heartily glad to have the 
chance of obliging her ladyship. 
She’s not long for this world, I 
tell you; and if Mr. Hartless is 
that mean to revenge himself on 
you, why, I can’t help it.’ 

Mrs. Cradock said all this in a 
quick eager whisper. Her face 
and manner were unusually ex- 
cited. Her old husband listened 
patiently. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he said, ‘ was 
I making any objections? who 
brought her here, if it wasn’t me? 

‘I don’t understand, now, how 
you came to pick them up,’ said 
Mrs. Cradock, hopelessly shaking 
her head. ‘All I know is, I 
never had such a start in my life 
as you gave me, driving up with 
her in the trap beside you. And 
then, when the poor dear thing, 
changed so as it broke one’s heart 
to look at her, let herself drop as 
it werd off the step into my arms, 
and says, “I’ve no home, Mrs. 
Cradock; will you take me in, 
please?’ Never shall I forget it, 
if I live longer than Methuselah. 
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But I’m mystified, all the same. 
Whatever had Dick Starr to do 
with it? 

‘Here he is He'd better tell 
you that much himself,’ said the 
miller. ‘I’m a bad hand at ex- 
plaining things.’ 

Dick, a tall young fellow with 
a bright face, advanced from the 
mill-dam, where he had been ex- 
amining the eel-traps. His story 
was soon told. He had watched 
Lady Valentina go into the post- 
office, and come out again, leaning 
on her maid’s arm, and looking 
ready to drop. Feeling curious, 
for of course all the gossip of the 
servants’ hall had reached a lively 
youth like him, and he had felt 
ever since Christmas how he 
should like to punch Mr. Frank’s 
head, he strolled slowly along the 
pavement and touched his hat to 
her ladyship. She did not know 
him at first, but the maid told 
her who he was, and then she 
tried to say something kind about 
remembering him, but somehow 
the words didn’t come easy, and 
she asked him all of a sudden if 
he would go over to the Red Lion 
and order a fly to take her to 
Cradock’s Mill. Then he told her 
that Mr. Cradock himself was in 
the town, for he had seen him in 
the yard of the Red Lion ten 
minutes before. Then she sent 
him off to find Mr. Cradock, and 
fetch him to speak with her, 
while she sat down and waited 
in the post-office. And it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Cradock was just 
starting off home, and Dick met 
him driving out of the yard, so of 
course he drove straight to the 
post-office, and Dick minded the 
horse while he went in to speak 
to her ladyship. Why she changed 
her mind about having.a fly from 
the Red Lion, and chose to drive 
out in the trap, which was far 
from comfortable, neither Dick 
nor the miller knew. Their plain 


course had been to obey her 
orders. 

‘Of course there will be in- 
quiries made,’ said Mrs. Cradock, 
‘and my lady thought the quieter 
she moved about the better. I 
see it all, bless you. Don’t you 
go telling tales at Stoneycourt, 
Dick? 

‘Who? Me? [ain't going home 
to-night, to begin with,’ answered 
Dick. 

Mr. Cradock was just as kind- 
hearted as his wife, but he was 
not so imaginative or sentimental, 
and found no pleasure, as she did, 
in this unnatural state of things. 
Of course he would never have 
dreamed of refusing hospitality to 
Lady Valentina ; still the fact of 
her being established in the best 
bedroom up-stairs made him su- 
premely uncomfortable. Nothing 
of the sort had ever happened 
before, to his knowledge—a lady 
of rank with no home, driven to 
shelter herself at an old mill—it 
seemed thoroughly unnatural and 
wrong. Mr. Cradock did not know 
what to make of it. He stood at 
his door and whistled a melan- 
choly tune. 

‘I wish I saw my way clear out 
o’ this business, Dick,’ he said to 
the young under-keeper, who was 
still loitering outside, ‘It’s mighty 
awkward for all of us. The missus 
—she likes having my lady here 
—it comes natural to tend upon 
her and that—but where’s the end 
of it, Dick, my boy? If it were 
to rain, now—the water always 
drips through the ceiling of that 
room.” 

‘Tt ain’t going to rain, though,’ 
said Dick, staring up into the 
misty sky. 

Probably the miller’s wife and 
Valentina were the only people in 
the house quite satisfied in their 
minds. Such an occasion as this 
called into action all the romance 
in good Mrs. Cradock’s nature ; 
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she was filled with enthusiasm, 
and, accepting the situation in a 
kind of exalted way, did not 
trouble herself to think how far 
her best arrangements fell below 
Lady Valentina’s usual level of 
comfort and Juxury. It was what 
her ladyship fancied for herself in 
the way of peace and shelter ; and 
she was truly welcome to it. 

And Valentina lay in the large 
bare room with its uneven floor, 
with blue checked curtains, and 
a patchwork quilt which had cost 
the miller’s mother years of thought 
and careful stitches, on pillows 
that smelt of wood-smoke and 
lavender. There she lay, and 
dropped away to sleep like a tired 
child. At first she talked a little, 
saying that she would never move 

ain. 

‘Now I am not myself any 
more,’ she said. ‘I am quite in 
another country. Why have I 


had such horrid dreams for so’ 


long? No! which was real? Auré- 
lie!’ with a sudden start, ‘ this is 
real, isn’t it?’ 

She seized the patchwork quilt 
in both thin hands, opening her 
eyes wide. Mrs. Cradock was 
standing beside her. 

‘ Yes, my dear, yes, it’s all real,’ 
said the good woman tenderly. 
‘Go off to sleep, my pretty one ; 
there’s nothing to hurt you here.’ 

‘Deat old nurse! said Val 
softly ; and then she smiled, nest- 
ling her head into the pillow, and 
soon fell asleep. 

So passed Thursday night and 
most of Friday. She did not 
rouse herself at all, and when she 
was awake hardly seemed to know 
where she was; the insensibility 
of extreme weakness was creeping 
over her. As the day went on, 
Aurélie became very anxious. 
The responsibility was almost too 
much, to be alone in this remote 
corner with her unconscious mis- 
tress and these two old people, 
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who, however good and kind they 
might be, were English and stupid, 
hardly seemed to understand when 
she talked to them, and had no 
idea of what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. Aurélie 
was in despair, and began to think 
that her mistress would die in 
this dreadful damp old place, and 
that she herself might be held 
responsible by the family. She 
was really at a loss what to do. 
They had been turned away from 
Stoneycourt ; going to London 
was out of the question. She 
knew of no friend of her lady’s to 
whom she could apply for advice 
and help—except, perhaps, Mr. 
Miles ; but she feared he was not 
in the country. Even Dick was 
gone, the only link, as it seemed, 
between the outer world and Cra- 
dock’s mill. She had looked out 
of the window that morning, and 
had seen him set off whistling on 
his way. At that time she had 
not realised how much she might 
want a messenger, or, at least, an 
intelligent being to consult with, 
Birds were singing in the garden 
and orchard, and flying to and 
from their nests in the old deep 
eaves; there was a noise of bees, 
the mill-wheel was working mer- 
rily, a ring of gnats were dancing 
on the foam-splashed water, and 
a warm bright sun had driven 
away the mists of the night be- 
fore. The old mill looked, indeed, 
like a home of cheerful peace, 
where an aching heart, as poor 
Val had fancied, might forget all 
its woes. But the curtains at her 
window shut out the spring bril- 
liancy : her tired head and eyes 
only wanted darkness and a pil- 
low. All the beauty of the day 
was equally wasted on Aurélie, 
who had no ear for birds or bees. 
But at last, towards evening, a 
sound of hurrying wheels and 
horses’ feet made her heart rejoice. 
What could this carriage be, com- 
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ing at such a great pace up the 
lane to the mill? Had Mr. Hart- 
less and Lady Julia repented of 
their unkindness ? or could it pos- 
sibly be Monsieur himself, who 
had tracked his poor unhappy 
wife to her hiding-place ? 

‘If he takes her to London to- 
night he will be a murderer, that 
is all,’ decided Aurélie ; but the 
prospect of an encounter with her 
angry master was better than no- 
thing ; and it was with a sort of 
awful joy that she heard the car- 
riage drive up and stop on the 
mossy paving-stones in front of 
the mill. 

She went to the window and 
peeped behind the curtain, being 
repaid by the surprising sight of 
Mr. Miles’s coachman, whom she 
had seen now and then at Stoney- 
court. 

‘Ah, ah, well, they are good 
people, they won’t do us any harm!’ 
muttered Aurélie. 

She went to the bed to look at 
her mistress, who was lying quite 
white and still, with closed eyes. 
Aurélie did not think that she 
was exactly asleep, but it was 
plain that the wheels had not dis- 
turbed her—she was almost too 
weak to be disturbed. Aurélie 
stood gazing at her with a stern 
puzzled face. It was impossible 
to watch her from day to day 
without seeing how fast she was 
fading, growing thinner and paler, 
eating nothing, caring for nothing 
but rest. The change had been 
going on for a long time, very 
slowly at first; but each fresh 
tyranny of Frank’s, each step in 
his fine series of disciplines, while 
it crushed and darkened his wife's 
spirit and brightness, had thrown 
her into a wilder state of irritable 
misery, and the reaction from that 
seemed to be this slow death that 
was creeping over her. The faith- 
ful old servant, who had tended 
her mother’s last days, saw an 


immense difference between the 
two cases, She said, in herstrong 
fearless way, that while one was 
a furious demon, the other was 
an angel with broken wings. With 
lips quivering, and fierce black 
eyes dimmed, she confessed to 
herself that milady could never 
be happy out of paradise. As 
she stood with her hand on the 
spindly bed-post, looking at Val- 
entine, Mrs. Cradock came cau- 
tiously up the creaking stairs and 
peeped in. 

‘Is she asleep? she whispered. 

‘She does not hear you,’ an- 
swered Aurélie; but then she 
looked round rather indignantly, 
for Mrs. Miles had followed the 
miller’s wife up-stairs, and was 
now standing in the doorway. 

She only paused there a mo- 
ment, however. Her eyes just 
travelled round the low old-fa- 
shioned room, and then she came 
forward, with the quick light step 
of a young woman, and stood be- 
side the bed, looking at the face 
on the pillow. For an instant 
she turned pale, then murmured 
something under her breath, which 
the other women could not hear. 
She did not speak to Valentina, 
or attempt to rouse her ; but, after 
a minute, she turned to Aurélie, 
and said, in a whisper, 

‘ Would it be safe to move her, 
do you think ? 

Aurélie shrugged her shoul- 
ders. * Where, madam ?’ she said. 

‘To my house,’ said Mrs, Miles. 

‘ Perhaps. Anywhere but home 
—that would kill her.’ 

‘I know. She is not asleep— 
will you leave me with her for a 
few minutes ? 

‘As madame pleases, I shall 
be within call,’ said Aurélie ; and 
she vanished out of the door at 
once, taking Mrs.Cradock with her. 

Mrs. Miles had seen Valentina’s 
eyelids quiver as she spoke to 
Aurélie. But that was the only 
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sign of life or waking : she hardly 
seemed even to breathe, a picture 
of unconscious calm, with the 
dark hair lying soft and damp on 
her forehead. Mrs. Miles sat down 
and watched her. The distant 
mill-wheel, the occasional stamp 
of a fidgety horse on the stones, 
only seemed to deepen the still- 
ness of that strange sick-room. 
Mrs. Miles looked round it again, 
noticing the low ceiling with its 
heavy beams, the clean uneven 
boards of the floor, on which 
strips of worn old carpet were laid 
here and there, the old-fashioned 
chest of drawers, tall and clumsy, 
with brass handles, the black- 
framed looking-glass dim with age. 
The Cradocks had never been rich 
people, their old house was ill- 
furnished and tumble-down ; yet 
with all its bare plainness this 
room had an air of refinement not 
always found where upholsterers 
have had it their own way. 
the linen was fine and delicate. 
On the table stood a cut-glass 
tumbler with a bunch of prim- 
roses, whose faint tender scent 
seemed to mingle in the room with 
its more usual atmosphere of dried 
rose-leaves and lavender. There 
was plenty of space in the room ; 
it had two smallish latticed win- 
dows, now closed, and darkened 
with blue checked curtains. A 
whole rainbow of edd old-fashion- 
ed colours, some of them faded 
with the repeated washings of 
years, glowed on the patchwork 
quilt that covered Valentina. The 
picturesque simplicity of this room 
had an attractiveness of its own. 
Mrs. Miles, however, though she 
took it all in, though no touch of 
dainty cleanliness was lost on her, 
was painfully impressed with the 
discomfort of it. Solid mahogany, 
crimson damask, armchairs, thick 
noiseless carpets, doors and win- 
dows that would not rattle in a 
storm—Mrs. Miles’s own rooms 
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were the perfection of this sort of 
comfort, the ideal, one may say, of 
thirty years ago—and to her Mrs. 
Cradock’s best bedroom was little 
better than a barn. She shook 
her head, and pressed her lips to- 
gether. ‘No, impossible! she 
cannot stay here,’ was the thought 
that passed through her mind. 
Then looking again at Valentina, 
she saw that the dark eyes were 
open, and fixed upon her with an 
expression of wonder, and not 
altogether of pleasure. 

*Why did you come ? 

It was so faintly said that Mrs. 
Miles only just caught the words. 

‘ Because I found that you were 
here, and ill,’ she answered gently. 

‘I thought you were so angry. 
You said—’ 

‘What, my dear? What didI 
say ? said Mrs. Miles, bending to- 
wards her, with great earnestness 
of manner. 

‘That you would not have me 
in your house.’ 

* Who told you that I said so? 

‘ Julia.’ 

‘She was mistaken. She mis- 
understood me. Let me ask you 
—that message you gave Roger 
the other day at the station—was 
it meant for me ? 

Val made a sign of ‘ yes.’ 

‘Then listen, my poor child. 
If my love can be any help to you, 
you have it, from my heart.’ 

Mrs. Miles leaned over the bed 
and looked into the wonderful 
depths of those wistful, appealing 
eyes. They seemed to tell of a 
lonely terror, of the helplessness 
of a creature that yet had to de- 
pend upon itself for safety. 

But gazing up at Mrs. Miles 
they softened, something of wel- 
come cameintothem. Val made 
a little movement, half lifting her 
head from the pillow, and in 
instant answer Mrs. Miles stooped 
forward and kissed her tenderly. 

‘Ilike you to call me your child,’ 
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Val whispered to her. ‘ Don’t go 
away.’ 

‘I will not leave you. Will 
you come with me to my house? 

‘Tf you like. Only keep me safe. 
Promise —promise one thing.’ 

‘Yes, my child.’ 

‘ Yes, yes—then I must belong 
to you. Don’t let Frank catch 
me, don’t let bim have me. You 
must guard me, and drive him 
away. Promise!’ 

Mrs. Miles felt what she was 
doing, but she did not shrink. In 
ordinary life, no one could have 
respected law aud propriety more, 
but in this exceptional case her 
resolution was firm: she had 
thought it over in her drive 
that afternoon. Not all the hus- 
bands and brothers and authori- 
ties in England, she was resolved, 
should snatch this broken-hearted 
creature out of her hands. She 
had a full and quiet confidence 
in herself, and a deep belief in the 
moral strength of her cause. She 
could not imagine that Mr. Frank 
Hartless would use physical force 
to bring his wife back to him, and 
to defeat anything short of that 
Mrs. Miles relied on her own will. 

Roger had not yet returned, and 
she saw no reason for consulting 
him: this was her own affair. 
So she was quite prepared to set 
Valentina’s mind at rest. 

‘I promise,’ she said, in deep 
steady tones, ‘I will guard you. 
No one shall take you away from 
me.’ 

Valentina smiled faintly as she 
spoke ; it seemed as if each one 
of those strong kind words was a 
staff for her tired spirit to lean 
upon. Her eyelids sank again, 
and she lay still. Mrs. Miles 
watched beside her in the silent 
room. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MBS. MILES, 


VaALENTINA never asked or even 
wondered how this friend had 
come to her, in whose faithful 
care she was able to rest so peace- 
fully. The fact was that the 
searchings of heart consequent on 
Roger's letter had driven Mrs. 
Miles to Stoneycourt that Friday 
afternoon. After their talk a few 
weeks before, she did not think 
Lady Julia would be surprised to 
see her. She found Lady Julia 
in a state of grief and bewilder- 
ment, miserably anxious about 
her sister, and not knowing in 
the least whether she had gone 
home or not. The coachman had 
brought word of her strange pro- 
ceeding, her insisting on being 
left in the High-street instead of 
going on at once to the station. 
Starr thought it his duty to bring 
this news himself to his master, 
and added a few hints about 
trains and routes which alarmed 
Lady Julia, though Mr. Hartless 
was inclined to laugh at them. 
Lady Julia gave Mre. Miles con- 
fidentially a sketch of the events 
of the week. She did her best 
to justify herself and her hus 
band. But Mrs. Miles only 
hoped, as she drove away, that 
she had not shown Lady Julia 
too plainly the stern contempt 
she felt for her. She was now 
determined to do her best for 
Valentina, without any more re- 
ference to these people—cruel, 
selfish, cold-hearted, she called 
them to herself. She had already 
told her coachman to drive to 
Railston, being resolved to make 
inquiries at the station and the 
hotel there, when just outside 
the Stoneycourt avenue she saw 
old Starr bustling along in a 
great hurry. 

Mrs. Miles knew Starr of old. 
She stopped her carriage instantly, 
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and calling him up to her, asked 
point-blank whether he could tell 
her anything about Lady Valen- 
tina. Starr confessed that he had 
just had news of her, and was 
hurrying up to the Hall with it 
as fast as he could go. Ina few 
minutes, therefore, Mrs. Miles 
knew all that Dick Starr had 
told his grandfather. She also 
knew that Cradock’s Mill, though 
it was ten miles from Stoneycourt, 
was not more than six by cross 
country lanes from her own house. 
She ordered her coachman to drive 
to Cradock’s Mill, and kft old 
Starr to carry his news to Lady 
Valentina’s brother and sister. 
Mrs. Miles arrived at the mill 
with the full intention of taking 
Valentina home with her, giving 
her the refuge that she had vainly 
asked for, at least once in her life. 
The idea of staying at the mill 
had never once crossed her mind, 
either for Valentina or herself. 
But now, as she sat beside the 
still helpless form, the thought 
slowly gained upon her that it 
would be cruel, if not impossible, 
to insist on another move, and, 
as was generally the case with 
her, thought led on without delay 
to action. She quickly decided 
on a plan in her own mind, think- 
ing it out in all its details as she 
watched Valentina. No harm 
could well come to the poor thing 
in one night, with these two good 
women to nurse her. Mrs. Miles 
thought she had better go home, 
receive Roger, who was coming 
by the evening train from Lon- 
don, prepare that night every- 
thing that could possibly be 
wanted, in case of a long stay 
at the mill. Then in the morn- 
ing she would come back, having 
appointed a meeting with her own 
old doctor from Midborough, who 
should decide whether the patient 
was fit to be moved. The thought 
of thus spreading the story did 
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not trouble her in the least; all 
its discredit belonged to the Hart- 
lesses, and they might as well 
have what they deserved. If the 
doctor decided that a move would 
be dangerous, as Mrs. Miles ex- 
pected, she would send for her 
supplies from home, and the old 
Cradocks must arrange their house 
as best they could, in its new cha- 
racter of an inn. They would 
have no trouble or expense that 
Mrs. Miles could spare them. 

Presently Aurélie came back 
into the room followed by Mrs. 
Cradock, shyly anxious to know 
how my lady was. Mrs. Miles got 
up and beckoned her to the win- 
dow, where in low tones she told 
her what she was thinking of, 
and asked if she could possibly 
accommodate herself and her maid 
in addition to her present guests. 
Mrs. Cradock rejoiced, she was 
enthusiastic; the tears came into 
her pale quiet eyes. Yes, she 
said, and with pleasure. There 
were plenty of rooms in the old 
place, and though no one knew 
better than herself how little fit 
they were to receive the quality, 
she could at least make Mrs. 
Miles heartily welcome to what 
she had. Anything, anything in 
the world, she would be glad to 
do for my Lady Valentina. 

‘You are very good,’ said Mrs, 
Miles, shaking hands with her. 
‘It may not be necessary, you 
understand. I shall consult Dr. 
Crisp.’ 

‘O yes, ma’am, I understand,’ 
said Mrs. Cradock, sighing. 

‘Is my carriage still at the 
door? I had better say good- 
night now. I shall be here quite 
early in the morning.’ 

Mrs. Miles paused a moment ; 
she was thinking whether she 
had anything more to say to this 
good woman. A sound from the 
bed startled her, something be- 
tween a cry and a moan. She 
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turned round, and saw Valentina 
sitting up, with a miserable look 
of terror in her face, and both 
arms stretched out. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miles, hastening to 
her. Valentina curled one arm 
round her neck, and nestled her 
head on her shoulder, hiding face 
and eyes. She was trembling 
very much. Mrs Miles sup- 
ported her in herarms. ‘What 
is it? Are you in pain?’ she 
asked tenderly. 

‘No—but you said—did you 
mean it?’ 

Mrs. Miles glanced up at Au- 
rélie, who was standing by. 

‘Milady heard madame say 
something about good-night, and 
her carriage. She started up just 
then,’ said Aurélie, with a grim 
smile. 

‘You promised to stay,’ mur- 
mured Valentina in her friend's 
ear. 

‘Can’t you let me go home for 
this one night? said Mrs. Miles. 
‘To fetch things that I want. J 
shall not leave you again. You 
must go quietly to sleep, and I 
will try to be here when you 
wake in the morning.’ 

But Valentina still clung to 
her, unpersuaded. She began to 
whisper something, which Mrs. 
Miles at first hardly understood, 
her ears having lost a little of 
their youthful quickness. 

‘He will come in the night and 
take me away. Don’t leave me— 
O, don’t leave me ! 

It was impossible to argue with 
her, though Mrs. Miles thought 
nothing more unlikely than her 
husband’s appearance that night. 
She gave in at once, almost sur- 
prised at herself for doing so. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I will 
not leave you, even for this one 
night. Don’t be frightened, my 
child. You are perfectly safe.’ 

Then Valentina lay down again, 
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with a sigh of pleasure and re- 


se. 

Mrs. Miles, turning away from 
the bed, asked the miller’s wife 
fur some ink and paper; the car- 
riage must go home empty, and a 
note must be sent to Roger with 
the history of these strange events, 
asking him also to send for Dr. 
Crisp in the morning. 

Mrs. Miles now hoped for a 
quiet night. Her patient seemed 
to have fallen into a kind of stu- 
por and lay quite still, in a state 
which, if not sleep, was something 
very like it. She sat beside her 
most of the evening, watching her 
and thinking of the past. How 
well she remembered the first 
time she had seen Valentina, the 
lovely graceful creature, all in 
white, at Fanny’s wedding dance! 
How she had dreaded and dis- 
liked her then, how she had op- 
posed Roger and despised his ro- 
mance! Now her heart was so 
entirely softened, pity for this 
poor crushed butterfly was prov- 
ing itself so near akin to love, 
that she was ready with tears to 
confess herself mistaken. It was 
a sweet nature, as Roger had as- 
sured her then, and might have 
been trained by tenderness to 
anything. But the tenderness in 
Mrs. Miles had only sprung up 
when it was all of no use, when 
the sad story of a spoilt young 
life was written and done with, 
when nothing remained but to 
soothe the last days of weakness 
and suffering. 

All the world outside was full 
of misty moonlight, quite silent, 
not a breath of air sighing or 
moving on the quietly sleeping 
country. One shaded candle was 
burning in Valentina’s room. 


Aurélie had gone to lie down in 
a little cupboard-room near by, 
which she had taken possession 
of, and Mrs. Miles was keeping 
guard, thinking her own thoughts 
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of sorrow and self-reproach, in a 
large chintz armchair by the bed. 
It was nearly ten o'clock. She 
heard a little movement down- 
stairs; the old Cradocks, having 
finished their supper, were fasten- 
ing doors and windows before 
going up to bed. They were later 
than usual, having had many 
things in the way of household 
arrangement to do that evening. 
The miller, with a delicate consi- 
deration for his guests, had gone 
out to smoke his pipe in the mill. 


Suddenly another sound, quite dis-” 


tinct from their shuffling move- 
ments and smothered voices, fell 
on Mrs. Miles’s ear. She lifted 
her head and listened intently. 
Yes, wheels were coming. Roger 
probably, in his dog-cart, bringing 
her maid and some of the things 
she had asked for. She had half 
expected to see him that night, 
though she had particularly begged 
that he would not come till the 
morning. 

But no; listening a moment 
longer, Mrs. Miles became con- 
vinced that the approaching car- 
riage was something much heavier 
than Roger’s dog-cart. It came 
rumbling down the lane. Two 
horses, certainly, and four wheels, 
a heavy conveyance altogether. 
Mrs. Miles’s heart misgave her, 
though at the same moment she 
called her wits aud her courage 
together, for she now felt con- 
vinced that it was the Stoney- 
court carriage which rolled thun- 
dering up to the door. Mrs. 
Miles got up and looked at Valen- 
tina. She did not seem disturbed 
by the noise, but just as her friend 
stooped over her she opened her 
eyes and smiled sweetly and 


peacefully, as much as to say, 
* No matter ; I am safe with you.’ 

But the next moment her look 
changed, for through the ill- 
fitting doors and thin partitions 
of the old house there came the 
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sound of a rude Joud voice, talk- 
ing in a bullying way to the mil- 
ler at his front door. Val said 
nothing ; she moaned a little, and 
her eyes were full of terror. At 
the same moment Aurélie dashed 
into the room with a shawl thrown 
round her, exclaiming, 

‘Ah, diable! what are we to 
do now? Here is monsieur come 
to fetch us.’ 

‘Be quiet; stay here. I will 
speak to him,’ said Mrs. Miles. 
She kissed Valentina on the 
forehead, and whispered to her, 
‘Don’t be afraid.’ 

‘Mon Dieu! he is coming up- 
stairs!’ cried Aurélie. ‘ Those old 
idiots have let him in.’ 

Mrs. Miles hurried to the door, 
and went out upon the dark stair- 
case, shutting it behind her. A 
man was coming up, with his hat 
cn his head. He had nearly 
reached the top of the first flight 


-of broad, uneven, uncarpeted steps. 


Behind him came Mrs. Cradock, 
with a candle in her hand; it 
threw his shadow forward, on 
the stairs and the white wall, 
and lighted up her face as she 
followed him, pale with awe and 
consternation. 

‘Who is this? said Mrs. Miles. 

She came down one or two 
steps, and stopped facing these 
two, so that without actually push- 
ing her aside they could not go 
on. The new-comer paused with 
one foot in advance, evidently 
much against his will. He saw 
her more plainly than she saw 
him. 

‘Mrs. Miles, is it?’ he said 
roughly. ‘ Will you let me pass, 
please ? 

Mrs. Miles was a proud high- 
spirited woman, and this mans 
brutal manner, the fact of his 
striding up-stairs so noisily, keep- 
ing his hat on even when he 
spoke to her, made her so angry 
that any nervousness vanished, 
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and she knew that her couraze 
was quite equal to the occasion. 
‘Who are you?’ What do you 
want here? she said, barring the 
way so effectually that he was 
forced to stand still. 
‘Don’t you know me? 
name is Hartless. 


My 


I want my 


wife.’ 

‘You Mr. Hartless? <A gen- 
tleman? Impossible! said Mrs, 
Miles. 


Frank gave a sort of laugh, 
snatched off his hat, and turned 
so that the candlelight fell on 
his face. ‘There! you see I am 
nobody else, he said. ‘Now 
have the goodness to let me 
pass.’ 

‘Stay a minute,’ said Mrs. 
Miles. ‘What do you want with 
your wife? she is not in a state 
to see you. She was asleep just 
now—the noise you made waked 
her—but any sudden terror, such 
as the sight of you, might even 
kill her.’ 

*‘O, come, she has been ro- 
mancing to you. I know her 
tricks. She is not so ill as all 
that. I am used to her, I can 
tell you. One more glimpse of 
me won't kill her.’ 

‘You will not try the experi- 
ment,’ said Mrs. Miles calmly. 

‘You don’t mean to encourage 
her in such a freak as this ? Frank 
went on. ‘Such a mad gipsy 
prank—burying herself in this 
beggarly place, with the bright 
idea that nobody would find 
her! You seem to have found 
her, though, Mrs. Miles—and no 
doubt you mean to be very kind 
—but this is a case, don’t you 
see, in which kindness is thrown 
away. Well, if you won't let me 


go to her, just tell her, please, 
that the carriage is here, and 
that Julia wants her to come 
back. 
enough.’ 
‘What, now? Do you expect 
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her to get up, and be dressed, 
and go with you now? asked 
Mrs Miles. 

‘The sooner the better. She 
can’t stay here, you know. If 
you knew everything, you would 
say I was behaving rather hand- 
somely,’ said Frank. 

‘I do know everything, as it 
happens. I know that you made 
her home so miserable, that she 
left it and came to her sister. 
And yesterday, being turned out 


_ by her sister, and feeling it im- 


possible to go back to you, she 
came and took refuge here. Now 
you want to take her back ; but I 
do not understand that you are, 
any of you, at all sorry for the 
past. You only wish to avoid 
the public disgrace of her escap- 
ing from you,’ 

‘We are rather in public now,’ 
growled Frank, suddenly taking 
the candle from Mrs. Cradock, 
who retreated trembling to the 
foot of the stairs. ‘I don’t see 
the meaning of all these argu- 
ments. I daresay you bave 
some good reason for interfering, 
but I don’t know what it is. Our 
affairs concern no one but our- 
selves.’ 

‘At the same time,’ answered 
Mrs. Miles, ‘I have promised 
your wife to guard her against 
you, and I mean to do it. Of 
course, if you choose to use actual 
force, you can carry her off before 
my eyes, but the consequences 
will not be pleasant to you and 
your relations. I tell you,’ she 
went on, in a low, solemn, de- 
termined voice, ‘I believe your 
poor wife has not many days to 
live. Her only chance of life is 
perfect rest and quiet. The mere 
sight of you, if it does not cost 
her her life, would probably have 
some dreadful effect on her reason. 
You cannot be so wicked as to 
insist on seeing her, when I tell 
you that.’ 























Frank seemed slightly im- 
pressed, but then he shook his 
head and smiled. ‘I know her, 
you see, rather better than you 
do,’ he said. 

* You can hardly boast of hav- 
ing managed her successfully, with 
all your knowledge.’ 

‘That is because of her diaboli- 
cal temper,’ Frank replied coolly. 
‘But what, in Heaven’s name, do 
you mean to do with her, now 
you have got her?’ 

‘I mean to take her home ta 
my house, and nurse her there, 
till she is quite well—in one way 
or another,’ said Mrs. Miles. ‘I 
shall not admit you. You may 
as well leave her entirely to me.’ 

‘ This is the most extraordinary 
state of things that ever existed !’ 
said Frank. ‘A man doesn’t agree 
with his wife—a common enough 
case that—but a stranger steps in 


and carries her off before his eyes, _ 


and tells him if he forces his way 
to her, it will be over a dozen or 
two of dead bodies.’ 

Mrs. Miles was very far from 
being in a joking humour. She 
looked in grave disgust at this 
monster ef hardness and flip- 
pancy. Frank stared past her 
up the stairs for a moment, as 
if he was calculating the chances 
of a bold dash forward, and a 
battering entrance at that door, 
which he rightly guessed to be 
Valentina’s. Then he smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Upon my word, Mrs. Miles,’ 
he said, ‘I should never have 
guessed you were so formidable. 
Well, I must give it up for to- 
night, because it would be a pity 
to come to blows—would rouse 
the patient effectually. Good- 
night. I must try again another 
day.’ 

‘When she asks for you, you 
shall see her, and not till then,’ 
said Mrs Miles. 

Frank Hartless said no more, 
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but turned and went down-stairs. 
Mrs. Miles could hardly believe 
that she had conquered so easily. 
Tn case he should change his mind, 
and run up again, she kept her 
post on the stairs till he was really 
gone. It seemed that there was 
a little bustle in front of the 
house befure his carriage drove 
away. This was soon explained 
by the appearance of Roger with 
Dr. Crisp, who had been dragged 
at this late hour from his com- 
fortable armchair at Midborough. 
Mrs. Miles could not be angry 
with Roger's zeal. She went 
down and met them at the foot 
of the stairs. Her son looked 
unusually excited: he was very 
pale, and his eyes were bright. 
He came up to her and took her 
by both hands 

‘What have 
Frank Hartless, 
asked eagerly. 

‘Nothing, Roger. 
him away.’ 

‘ Well done!’ 

Mrs. Miles smiled. These two 
words gave her heartfelt pleasure, 
though indeed she was sad 
enough. She turned to the doc- 
tor—a thin, tall, old man, with 
a clever face, stooping slightly 
from age. He had almost given 
up his practice, which had been 
the largest in the county, and 
now only attended a few old fa- 
vourites, of whom Mrs. Miles was 
one, 

‘This is a very strange case, 
Dr. Crisp,’ she said. ‘Do you 
know—has Roger told you about 
it? 

‘I may say that he has,’ an- 
swered Dr. Crisp, with a bow. 
‘Mr. Frank Hartless also, meet- 
ing us at the door just now, asked 
me if I was on the committee for 
making away with his wife. He 
added, with much feeling, that I 
should see a curious instance of 
the effects of unbridled temper.’ 


you done to 
mother?’ he 
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‘He ought to have meant his 
own,’ said Roger. 

‘He did not mean his own,’ 
said Dr. Crisp. ‘ You have taken 
a great responsibility on yourself, 
Mrs. Miles.’ 

‘That is nothing. You will 
see it was the only thing I could 
do. I want you to tell meif I 
can move her to Fair Oaks to- 
morrow. Mrs. Cradock, will you 
take my son into the parlour ? 

‘No, thank you; Ill walk 
about outside,’ said Roger; and 
he escaped into the moonlight. 

‘ Now, what is the matter with 
this poor young lady?’ said the 
doctor to Mrs. Miles, as they 
went up-stairs together. 

‘Something, I fear, which I 
never quite believed in,’ answered 
Mrs. Miles very gravely. ‘ Were 
you ever called in to such a case? 
—a broken heart !’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ said the doctor, 
sighing. ‘It is a disease that we 
know only too well.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOME. 


Anp the spring days followed 
one another, ever warmer and more 
beautiful as April advanced : the 
mill-garden was full of violets, 
leaves were breaking out of the 
soft willow-catkins, pink and 
white fruit-blossoms were bud- 
ding everywhere. The birds who 
always haunted the hospitable 
mill sang loudly and sweetly 
under its windows. Even the 
swallows came, flying like flashes 
of light across the blue shadowy 
water, and hastening to build 
their nests under the deep mill- 
eaves—happy nests where, in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Cradock’s 
tender heart, they could bring up 
their children safe from any cruel 
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devastators. It was the time of 
year when Valentina had first 
visited the mill—had lingered 
through a few pleasant hours, 
which she remembered long after 
the boredom that ended them was 
forgotten. She had carried the 
old place away in her heart, which 
she thought so inconstant—had 
dreamed of it often, had longed 
for it among foreign gaicties and 
home troubles, had told herself 
more than once that it would be 
a good placeto die in. And now, 
by the strange turns of human 
events, there she lay dying. 

For Dr. Crisp, or all the doc- 
tors in the world, could do no 
good to a creature without the 
faintest wish to live. She had 
never been used to any effort or 
self-discipline ; and now, when he 
tried to rouse her, she only fell 
back into the same state again—a 
state in which all power of body 
and mind seemed to have left 
her, except now and then the 
power of fretting and grieving ; 
for sometimes she would begin to 
cry suddenly over the pains and 
troubles she had suffered, and 
would work herself into such a 
state of feverish miserable excite- 
ment that they were obliged to 
quiet her with opiates. In the 
first day or two Dr. Crisp thought 
it might be possible to move her, 
but she set herself against it, and 
begged to stay; so that he and 
Mrs. Miles agreed it was a pity to 
trouble her. The idea of carrying 
such a shadow from place to place 
was almost cruelty. 

So the days went cn, and it 
seemed quite a matter of course to 
Mrs. Miles that she should be 
living at the mill, nursing this 
poor girl who clung to her with 
such a painful eagerness, followed 
her about with her weary eyes, 
and was never for a moment at 
rest when she was out of the 
room. Things did not seem as if 


























they could ever have been other- 
wise. Yet the whole arrangement 
was strange, unheard of, unna- 
tural. Not many weeks before, 
Mrs. Miles would have thought it 
out of the question that she, with 
her strict notions, cou'd ever be 
the moving spirit of such a state 
of things. Roger came over every 
day, and hung about the mill for 
hours. His mother would come 
down and snatch a little talk with 
him in the garden, enjoying the 
fresh air, and carrying back some 
violets to her patient. But the 
strangest feature in the case was 
the daily inquiry from Stoney- 
court. Frank did not come 
again ; he was gone back to Lon- 
don for the present. But they 
all seemed to have acquiesced in 
Mrs. Miles’s charge of Valentina, 
and even to be grateful for it in 
their way. Lady Julia certainly 
was grateful. She came herself 
several times to the mill, and was 
admitted to Valentina’s room. 
Her sister hardly seemed to know 
her, made no response when she 
kissed her. Mrs. Miles was quite 
sorry for Lady Julia once or twice, 
when she met her crying sadly on 
her way down-stairs. 

The other people who came 
were Mr. Linton and Mary. 
Valentina wished to see Marv. 
She smiled at her, and held her 
hand, seeming more awake than 
usual to what was going on round 
her. 

‘ Good-bye! I wish it had been 
you,’ she whispered, when Mary 
went away. 

None of them knew what she 
meant. 

That evening she talked a great 
deal to Mrs. Miles, who was sit- 
ting beside her, and who had to 
strain her ears very hard to hear 
all she said. Much of it was very 
painful. She talked of her dread 
and horror of death, asked strange 
questions, which thrilled the loyal 
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and well-taught soul of her nurse 
to its centre. 

‘You think I am insensible as 
I lie here,’ she murmured; ‘ but 
my brain is always working, work- 
ing; and now that I am not afraid 
of Frank any more, there is death 
to be afraid of. O, I sometimes 
wish I had not made up my mind 
to die. Twenty-five is so young, 
isn’t it? Could one live four times 
that? No; but three times? I 
wish I had said something else 
now, because it seems almost more 
dreadful than living. I only re- 
membered it a few weeks ago, and 
then it came all suddenly, and I 
wished for it, and made up 
my mind; but I did not know 
how cold and lonely it would 
be.’ 

‘What do you mean, dear? 
What did you make up your 
mind about?’ asked Mrs. Miles, 
quite puzzled by the low wander- 
ing words. 

‘It is such a long old story, I 
can’t tell you,’ said Val. ‘ It was 
only that I once promised Frank 
I would stay in the world till I 
was five-and-twenty. He was 
afraid of my going into that Paris 
convent—the Augustine ladies, 
you know. He did not know then 
what the promise meant—nor did 
I, till the other day. Yes, I shall 
have kept my promise, so it won't 
matter.’ 

‘You must not let yourself 
fancy such things,’ said Mrs. Miles 
earnestly, ‘There is no reason 
why you should die, if you will 
only resolve to get better. You 
had better not brood over death ; 
but if you must think about it 
sometimes, let me tell you what a 
good man said once—that to die 
is as natural as to be born.’ 

‘ Ah, but he had not died,’ Val 
murmured in answer. ‘I have 
heard that before. Mr. Miles told 
it to me once, I think; he used 
to talk like you. Does he come 
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here often? I heard his voice 
down-stairs to-day.’ 

‘Yes, he comes very often.’ 

‘May I see him !—to-morrow, 
please. I want to ask him some- 
thing. Do you mind? she added 
very sweetly. 

‘No, my dear; why should I? 
If you feel equal to seeing him 
to-morrow, certainly you shall.’ 

‘He will not be afraid to talk 
to a dying person? said Val, in 
her strange childlike way. ‘ Let 
him know that. Let him know 
it is good-bye. But don’t tell him 
how very much afraid I am, be- 
cause he would not understand, 
and he would think it silly. And 
don’t tell him or anybody that I 
am going to die on Sunday.’ 

‘On Sunday !’ Mrs. Miles could 
not help repeating, with a sort of 
momentary terror. She thought 
the poor thing’s brain was giving 
way. 
‘Yes; but that’s a secret— 
that is why I am so afraid,’ Val 
rambled softly on. ‘I shall be 
twenty-five on Sunday—my next 
birthday—my last birthday. No 
presents—all alone—’ and she 
broke into weak miserable sobs, 
which Mrs. Miles could not for a 
long time succeed in soothing. 
She was very restless that night 
—more awake, and more inclined 
to talk, than she had been for 
many days. There was something 
almost terrible in the way she 
wandered on about the end that 
was so near. It seemed better 
that she should have lain on in a 
forgetful stupor, if there was no- 
thing for her poor soul to do but 
wander and grope in the dark- 
ness. All the future seemed a 
blank to her, and Mrs. Miles, 
who had been brought up in a 
silent undemonstrative religion, 
could only pray for her. In the 
near presence of death she was 
seized with a great shyness, almost 
a fear, and felt unable to intrude 





on Valentina any words of hers, 
though she longed with all her 
heart to speak to her the peace 
she believed in. This strange 
creature—how could one know 
how she would take it, whether 
she would listen and understand, 
or whether holy words would float 
past her like thistle-down in the 
air, only lighting for a moment, if 
at all? ‘And yet I cannot let her 
die like this ! thought Mrs. Miles. 
‘If I only knew what to say to 
her!’ and she felt humble and 
ignorant in her mind, failing ut- 
terly in the presence of this great 
need, She remembered a night, 
many years ago, when a little girl 
of her own was dying, the only 
child she had lost, and when for 
hours, as long as the failing ears 
could hear, she had repeated to 
her over and over again the 
hymns she used to learn when she 
was well : 

‘Every morning the red sun 

Rises warm and bright, 
But the evening cometh on, 
And the dark cold night. 

There's a bright land far away, 

Where ’tis never-ending day.’ 

The old familiar words came 
crowding into Mrs. Miles’s mind 
now ; she had not forgotten the 
hymns, or which verses they were 
that her little Alice’s weak. voice 
used to say after her. Mrs. Miles 
sat dreaming, with quiet tears 
running down. Then she was 
roused by Valentina’s speaking 
again. 

‘Mr. Miles told me once that 
he had a little sister who died. 
Were you sitting beside her, as 
you are by me? 

‘Yes, yes, I was,’ said Mrs 
Miles, astonished. 

‘Was she afraid? What did 
you say to her? 

‘No; Alice was not afraid, 
answered the mother, her voice 
trembling a little. ‘She was very 
quiet. I used to say verses to her 
—hymns that I had taught her. 




















She was very fond of them. But 
you know she was a little child, 
only eight years old.’ 

‘Poor Alice! how much younger 
than me! But I daresay she knew 
all about it, better than I do.’ 

* My darling believed what she 
had been taught,’ said Mrz. Miles. 

‘I have never been taught,’ 
murmured Val. ‘Think I am 
Alice, please, and say the hymns 
to me, I shall learn, perhaps.’ 

‘Thank God! thought Mrs. 
Miles. It seemed as if the pure 
and happy spirit of her Alice had 
been allowed to come down and 
help them both, to bring these 
thoughts into their minds. She 
was troubled no longer by want 
of words. Val listened to the 
simple hymns as if they were 
an echo of heaven. When the 
shrinking dread,- the terror, the 
vague asking and wondering came 
upon her, as they did often and 
often again, Mrs. Miles knew how 
to bring a gradual calm into her 
mind. Presently she would hear 
the low pathetic notes of Val’s 
voice joining in with her own 
deeper tones, as her little child’s 
voice used to do long ago. 

In obedience to the summons 
from Valentina, Roger came to 
her door the next afternoon, and 
his mother let him in. Though 
he had not seen her since that 
day at the station, he had been 
very near her all through this 
time at the mill—very near her 
in the body, and nearer still in 
the spirit. She was never for one 
moment away from the deepest 
thoughts of her friend. Those 
slow spring days had been a time 
of tormenting anxiety to him, who 
could do nothing for her but wait 
in the background. Now one 
more sweet calm evening was 
stealing on. It was Saturday ; 
work was over at the mill; and 
through Valentina’s window, open 
behind the shading curtain, no 
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sound came in but the singing of 
birds, and a low splashing of 
water over the weir. 

Roger had always stooped a 
little, but to-day he came slouch- 
ing in like a man under a weight 
of years ; his dark face was worn 
and pale, and his eyes were cast 
down. He lifted them eagerly to 
Val’s face on the pillow, and let 
them fall again, as if the sight 
was too painful to be borne. She 
looked at him with her large sad 
eyes, as if she hardly knew him, 
but recollection seemed to come 
back to her when his mother 
signed to him to take her hand, 
which was lying on the counter- 
pane. He took it and held it 
very gently ; it did not look like 
a thing to be touched by mortals. 

‘Here is Roger, dear child,’ said 
Mrs. Miles. ‘Sit down here, 
Roger. She will speak to you 
presently.’ 

Mrs. Miles moved away to the 
window. Roger sat down, as he 
was told, still holding her hand, 
which made no attempt to draw 
itself away, but lay still and thin 
and very cold, till his clasp brought 
a faint warmth intoitagain. He 
gazed at her, and now could not 
take his eyes away. His heart 
felt very desolate. The birds 
might sing outside, and the water 
dance. They were only cruel 
and heartless, poor Roger thought, 
while the centre of his world lay 
in this old room dying. 

As he gave way to these de- 
spairing thoughts—for he dared 
not expect comfort in any ima- 
ginable future—he suddenly knew 
that Valentina was looking at him 
and smiling; at the same time a 
faint tinge of colour seemed to 
light up her face. 

‘Thank you for coming,’ she 
said, in a whisper. ‘I wanted to 
see you again. Your mother said 
you would not be afraid.’ 

‘ Afraid !’ repeated Roger, smil- 
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ing too. A living look and a 
word from her seemed to bring 
him back to himself, to remind 
him that there was still her peace 
and pleasure to think of, and that 
he had no right to give way to 
his own selfish grief, or to let 
himself sink in the bitter ocean 
of tears which had just now 
seemed to be swelling round him. 
She had always trusted in him, 
and what was the long friendship 
worth if it failed her now? 

‘I am only grateful to you for 
letting me come,’ he said. 

‘I like to see you,’ Val mur- 
mured. ‘ You are one of the good 
things I have to remember. But 
I want to ask you a question—a 
very, very strange one—and if you 
answer yes, then, dear friend’— 
she stopped, frowning a little, 
while her eyes wandered round 
the room. It seemed that she 
could not collect thoughts enough 
to carry her sentence to the end. 
Roger tried to recall her by gently 
pressing her hand. She looked at 
him, and her face became more 
tranquil. 

‘I will answer your question 
truly, if I can,’ he said. 

‘ Truly—I know—but you will 
understand. If it is yes, then we 
must say good-bye, and never see 
each other again. But I won’t 
forget you—where the trees are 
always green—I will remember 
you, good Roger.’ 

‘Ask me your question, then. 
I hope the answer will be no,’ 
said Roger, his voice trembling. 

‘Do you? Do you remember 
—on New Year's-eve—telling me 
about a woman who married— 
and that was why you never— 
yes, I see you remember. Tell 
me—did you mean me? 

The last words were whispered 
so low as scarcely to be spoken at 
all; but Roger heard them, and 
understood all her thought, and 
saw with dimmed eyes, in that 
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supreme moment, that she had 
turned her face away from him. 
She was right; confession must 
mean banishment ; for after that 
he could not act the kind old 
friend to her any more. At the 
same time, no denial was possible. 
He told himself with agony that 
this was indeed the end, for only 
dying lips could have asked him 
such a question ; yet mingled with 
the pain there was a thrill of joy 
that she should know all, and 
should carry his life’s secret away 
with her. 

Iie said nothing, but quietly 
knelt down beside the bed, and 
laid his lips and then his fore- 
head on her hand. She did not 
move or speak, and for several 
minutes there was perfect still- 
ness. Mrs. Miles looked round 
once, but hastily turned away 
again from that sad mystery of 
good-bye. 

At last, after many minutes, 
Roger was aware that the dear 
hand he caressed was being 
gently withdrawn from him. He 
made no resistance, no effort to 
keep it ; in these last hours Lady 
Val must surely have her own 
way. He felt that her hand was 
not quite gone ; it was lingering 
with the softest, lightest touch 
upon his hair, while his head re- 
mained bowed in the same place. 
He was hardly conscious of him- 
self in this sharp mingling of joy 
and pain. If his life could have 
saved hers, he knew that he 
would have given it eagerly ; but 
he could do nothing. Presently 
he felt that her hand was no 
longer near him, and he heard a 
faint uncertain whisper, ‘Thank 
you! now good-bye.’ 

He pulled himself up, trem- 
bling, dazzled, and bewildered, so 
that he could not walk steadily 
across the room. But he did 


manage to reach the door safely, 
and went out without daring to 
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look back, stumbled down-stairs, 
and out, and away into the mea- 
dows, where the mists were al- 
ready rising, and where, in a 
lonely dell, he threw himself face 
downwards on the grass, and did 
his best to fight through a worse 
agony than death. 

Valentina was not agitated 
like him ; why should she have 
been! But she was touched, 
though hardly realising all, and 
when Mrs. Miles came to her, she 
said softly, in her childish way, 

‘God will bless him. He has 
been very good to me.’ 

Roger never saw her again in 
life. His mother, who was not 
so completely engrossed with her 
patient as to be free of anxiety 
for him, was glad to have an ex- 
cuse for sending him off next 
morning to Stoneycourt. He did 
not wish to go, but could not re- 
fuse, for it was on Valentina’s 
business. She had said in the 
night that she would like to see 
her sister, had sent her love to 
Frank, and had said half to her- 
self, ‘ Most of it was my fault, you 
know.’ 

Mrs. Miles, who, like a good 
faithful woman, thought a great 
deal of the relationships of this 
world, at once resolved to give 
Frank Hartless the opportunity 
of asking his wife’s ready forgive- 
ness for all he had made her 
suffer. She wrote a hurried note 
to Lady Julia with these mes- 
sages, and sent Roger off with it 
very early without troubling her- 
self to tell him the contents. 

In the early part of the night, 
after saying these things to her 
nurse, Valentina had been seized 
with some of her old terrors, had 
cried piteously that it was the last 
evening, had wandered and moan- 
ed about twenty-five. ‘O, how 
young! Why should it be so 
young? She was soon wearied 
out, and sank into a sort of sleep, 
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which yet was not natural sleep. 
Mrs. Miles generally took turns 
with Aurélie in watching her 
through the night; but on this 
night she would not leave her, 
and only went out of the room 
for a moment to give Roger the 
note. It was tive o'clock, and 
just sunrise. Mrs. Cradock crept 
up-stairs and followed her back 
into the room, whispering some- 
thing about a beautiful morning. 
In the darkened room Val lay so 
still that they hardly knew she 
was breathing. 

Mrs. Miles went to the win- 
dow, and looked out into a world 
of golden glory, long tender 
shadows, white mists rolling away 
before the light and warmth that 
had just rushed up above the 
horizon. The water was begin- 
ning to glitter and dance. Across 
the opposite meadow, an early 
bird, Dick Starr, came softly 
whistling for news of my lady. 
It was the morning of Val’s birth- 
day: this great illumination was 
for her. 

‘Can this be death? said a 
voice in the room, clear, loud, and 
sweet. Mrs. Miles turned from 
the window with a sudden start. 
Val was sitting upright, her eyes 
wide open and shining, her arms 
stretched out. Though not a ray 
of light had made its way into the 
curtained dimness, her face was 
bright with the radiance of the 
morning. She did not see Mrs. 
Miles, or know that her kind 
nurse’s arms were instantly round 
her. She said the words again, 
more faintly, but with a sweet 
wonderful smile which lingered 
on her face for many minutes, 
long after she had laid her head 
down, in a peaceful nestling way, 
on Mrs. Miles’s shoulder, and the 
weary heart was at rest. 

And they all came. Roger 
hurried back from Stoneycourt, 
Lady Julia and her husband fol- 
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lowed him quickly, Frank Hart- 
less arrived from London in the 
afternoon. Mr. Linton and Mary 
drove over in the evening, having 
heard a report that she was worse 
—their coming brought no joy or 
trouble to her. The homes and 
relations and friends of earth, all 
that had been so cold and dreary 
to her, were of no consequence 
any more. Her sister and brother 
and husband could only look at 
that smiling face, that peace so 
far removed from them, and 
wonder, and say nothing. Frank 
came to Mrs. Miles and shook 
hands with her, but did not look 
her in the face. 

‘Thank you for being so good 
to my poor wife,’ he said. 

‘She told me last night to give 
her love to you,’ said Mrs. Miles, 
more abruptly and sternly than 
she knew. 

Frank turned away and walked 
out of the room. 

So this is the end of the story 
of Valentina. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 
BY MRS. TRISTRAM. 


On coming home from India with 
my children, I have heard all 
this story. The beginning Roger 
had told me, when he visited us 
years ago, and towards the end, 
my mother’s letters often men- 
tioned Lady Valentina, who won 
upon her by degrees, it seems, 
till she was almost as dear as 
one of her own children. For 
my part, I cannot so easily for- 
give the woman who ruined 
and wasted my brother's life. 
Brighter and better prospects 
were never clouded. Now, his 
best years over, he leaves the 
dear old house and all his inter- 
ests here, or what ought to be 
interests enough for any man in 
health of body and mind, he 
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leaves our mother, and me, and 
the children, at Fair Oaks, and 
sails for America, to find some- 
thing new to think about. No 
one knows how long it may be 
before he comes back to us. 

I walk through the old rooms 
and I sit down, where they tell 
me he has spent so many hours, 
before that portrait on his study 
wall. Ifhe had never met that 
woman, he would have been a 
happy and useful man. I feel 
rebellious as I look at her, and I 
fail to see the wonderful attrac- 
tive sweetness that he found in 
her face. To me, knowing her 
story and not herself, that face 
is a tragedy. Her protile is long 
and pale and delicate ; her dusky 
hair lies softly on her forehead ; 
her eyes in this picture are wild, 
hopeless, and helpless; they 
might belong to a creature with- 
out a soul. Only the mouth 
is red and young, and looks as if 
it could cheat Fate with a smile. 
Probably she was beautiful, as 
Roger says, for theshape of herhead 
and throat and shoulder is exqui- 
site. There isa strange dreamy 
delicacy in the whole picture. I 
do not know who drew it, but he 
would have been a worthy pupil 
of one of those old Italian mas- 
ters who loved faces with a story 
in them. I look at it till the 
charm seizes on me too, and, in 
spite of my reason to be angry 
with her, [ see that weary face 
through a mist of tears. 

Her story is one of those which 
people reading it would call un- 
natural as well as sad. It is like 
some of the saddest of the old 
tales, where a man falls in love 
with a goddess, or a mermaid, or 
a fairy, and, giving up his life to 
her who has no use for it, walks 
on earth as if he was in a dream. 
From all I have ever heard of 
her, and all her picture says, this 
woman must have been like one 
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of those enchanting, irresponsible 
beings from a border-land. 
Well, poor thing, she found 


herself hardly placed in a world. 


and a century that does not under- 
stand such people, and if my 
brother was any good or comfort 
to her, I suppose I ought not to 
lament over him. He has had a 
long trial, but no doubt there 
were moments now and then 
when he regretted nothing. And 
I am sure that even now, when 
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he is leaving his country and his 
friends and his old associations, 
and going away to try what dis 
tance and change will do to make 
aman of him again, he will not 
once wish that these ten years 
had been spent differently. His 


mother and I may look sadly on 
them, but he is satisfied ; and as 
for her, neither love nor hate nor 
devotion nor cruelty can reach 
her any more. 


THE END OF ‘ VALENTINA." 





THEODORE HOOK AS AN IMPROVISATORE. 


— 


Tue gift of improvisation is rare 
in England; but when it is met 
with, it smacks of the soil, and 
has a distinctly national form, as 
different as possible from what 
one finds in Italy, which has 
from time immemorial been the 
recognised home of the impro- 
visatore. The Italian creature is 
a rhapsodist of a serious cast, who 
pours forth romantic platitudes in 
‘unpremeditated song,’ and strings 
together graceful, and sometimes 
impassioned, verses in the irre- 
gular metres to which the most 
musical of languages so readily 
lends itself. The English impro- 
visatore has seldom much of the 
divine frenzy of the poet in his 
composition ; he is a humorist, 
a wit, sometimes only a wag, who 
can reel off comic ‘patter’ in 
verse with the sole object of creat- 
ing a laugh. He needs convivi- 
ality to inspire him, and cachin- 
nation to encourage him. In 
neither case, probably, would it 
be advisable to have a shorthand 
writer present to take down the 
impromptu lucubrations for sober 
perusal on the morrow. For im- 
provisation is only a species of 
intellectual legerdemain, meant to 
astonish and dazzle for the mo- 
ment by the suddenness of its 
spontaneity, not to bear the test 
of deliberate criticism. Though 
we fancy the improvisations of 
Metastasio would bear the test 
better than those of Theodore 
Hook. Of all artists the impro- 
visatore is the one whose triumphs 
are most evanescent. His virtues, 
in England, at any rate, are writ 
in*wine, and of his powers it is 
possible to form only the vaguest 





idea from the impressions of those 
who, when they heard him, were 
themselves more or less elated by 
vinous enthusiasm. But beyond 
doubt, the talent is a most fasci- 
nating one, and secures its pos- 
sessor a social popularity and 
fame which no other species of 
‘lion,’ however brilliant his gifts, 
can hope to attain. 

Now, unquestionably the great- 
est of English improvisatori was 
Theodore Hook ; and, indeed, as 
far as our knowledge goes, Eng- 
land has never had any really 
successful performer in this way 
except the author of Gilbert 
Gurney. For men like Charles 
Sloman and other professional 
improvisatori, though undeniably 
clever, lacked the abandon and 
prolific ingenuity of Hook. He 
first gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of this marvellous faculty in 
his twentieth year, and one of his 
earliest displays in improvisation 
was at the complimentary banquet 
given to Sheridan in Drury Lane 
Theatre. From that moment he 
became a ‘lion’ of society. No 
dinner-party, among those who 
prided themselves on such enter- 
tainments, was considered com- 
plete without Theodore Hook. 
And he must have been extremely 
attractive and fascinating as a 
young man. His slim graceful 
figure, his fine head covered with 
clustering black curls, his won- 
derful play of feature, the com- 
pass and music of his voice, his 
large brilliant eyes, capable of 
every expression, from the gravest 
to the most grotesquely comical, 
the perfect grace and aptness of 
every attitude and gesture, com- 
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bined to make him the idol of 
every circle which was fortunate 
enough to secure his presence. 
His fame. spread like wildfire. 
The Prince Regent heard him 
with delight at the Marchioness of 
Hertford’s, in Manchester-square, 
and declared emphatically after- 
wards that ‘something must be 
done for Hook,’ whence that un- 
fortunate Mauritius appointment. 
People used to give him subjects 
the most unpromising. Campbell, 
who calls him ‘ a wonderful crea- 
ture, who sang extempore songs, 
not to my admiration, but to my 
astonishment,’ once gave him 
‘Pepper and Salt’ as a topic, and 
confesses that ‘he seasoned the 
impromptu with both—very Attic 
salt.’ His skill in introducing 
the names of the company present 
was remarkable. On one occa- 
sion there was a Danish gentle- 
man in the room named Rosen- 


hagen, and a bet was made that- 


Hook wuld have to omit such 
an intractable patronymic from 
his song; but he amazed and 
amused them all by thus cleverly 
solving the problem : 
‘Yet more of my muse is required, 
Alas, I fear she is done! 


But no, like a fiddler that's tired, 
fll Rosen-agen and go on.’ 


Of course he failed occasionally ; 
either early in the evening or very 
late, he did it but indifferently. 
When the call was well-timed, 
and the company such as excited 
his ambition, it is impossible to 
conceive anything more marvel- 
lous than the felicity he displayed. 
He accompanied himself on the 
pianoforte, and the music was fre- 
quently, though not always, as new 
as the verse. He usually stuck to 
the common ballad measures ; but 
one favourite sport was a mimic 
opera, and then he seemed to 
triumph without effort over every 
variety of metre and complication 
of stanza. About the complete 
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extemporaneousness of the whole 
there could rarely be the slightest 
doubt ; if he knew who were to be 
there, he might have come pro- 
vided with a few palpable hits ; 
but he did the thing far the best 
when stirred by the presence of 
strangers; and,as Mrs. Mathews 
observes in the life of her husband 
(Charles the elder), the staple was 
almost always what had occurred 
since he entered the room, or 
what happened to occur whilst 
he was singing. ‘The first time,’ 
says a friend of John Gibson 
Lockhart, from whose admirable 
sketch of Theodore Hook we 
quote,—‘ the first’time I ever wit- 
nessed it (i.e. Hook’s talent for 
improvisation) was at a gay yo'ng 
bachelor’s villa near Highgate 
(the residence of the late Frederick 
Mansell Reynolds),when the other 
lion was one of a very different 
breed, Mr. Coleridge. Much 
claret had been shed before the 
Ancient Mariner proclaimed that 
he could swallow no more of any- 
thing, unless it were punch. The 
materials were forthwith produced ; 
the bowl was planted before the 
poet, and as he proceeded in his 
concoction, Hook, unbidden, took 
his place at the piano. He burst 
into a bacchanal of egregious 
luxury, every line of which had 
reference to the author of the Lay 
Sermons and the Aids to Reflection. 
The room was becoming exces- 
sively hot. The first specimen of 
the new compound was handed to 
Hook, who paused to quaff it, and 
then, exclaiming that he was 
stifled, flung his glass through the 
window. Coleridge rose, with the 
aspect of a benignant patriarch, 
and demolished another pane. 
The example was followed gene- 
rally. The window was a sieve 
in an instant ; the kind host was 
farthest from the mark, and his 
goblet made havoc of the chande- 
lier. The roar of laughter was 
8S 
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drowned in Theodore’s resumption 
of the song, and window and 
chandelier, and the peculiar shot 
of each individual destroyer, had 
apt, in many cases witty, comme- 
moration. In walking home with 
Mr.Coleridge, he entertained 
and me with a most excellent 
lecture on the distinction between 
talent and genius, and declared 
that Hook was as true a genius as 
Dante—that was his example.’ 
But was there ever a more ludi- 
crous scene ! The grave admiration 
of Coleridge must have been very 
funny to witness, almost as funny 
as his solemn smashing of the win- 
dow-pane. Clearly the philosopher 
was vanquished by the improvi- 
satore. But we question whether 
on appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober that high eulogium 
on Hook’s genius would have 
been sustained. 

We have suggested that the 
most brilliant displays of impro- 
visation could hardly bear the 
test of being taken down in ehort- 
hand, and read over soberly the 
next morning. We will, however, 
give one or two examples of 
Hood’s improvisations as stenogra- 
phically reported, and the reader 
may judge for himself. 

One evening, at Brighton, at a 
large party at which Hook was the 
lion of the occasion, the conversa- 
tion turned upon a Miss Cox, at 
that time one of the reigning 
belles of London-super-Mare. Hook 
had sat down to the piano as usual, 
and asked for a subject ; some one 
suggested King William IV. 
‘That won't do,’ said he. ‘ A king 
is no subject.’ Then Miss Cox’s 
name was mentioned, whereupon 
Hook sang anelaborate song of one- 
and-twenty stanzas, of which the 
following will serve as an example: 





* When straying alone on the shore, 
A-picking of weeds from the rocks, 
I beheld (I ne’er saw her before) 
The charming and pretty Miss Cox. 
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I followed this grace to a door, 
When she gave to the rapper some 
knoc 
She entered ; I dnied do no more 
But learn that her name was Miss 
Cox. 


> * a . * 


I'm wearing and wasting away, 
And had I the strength of an ox, 
To a shadow I soon should decay 
If frown’d on by charming Miss Cox. 


But she knows not my name nor my 
means 
If I’m poor, or ‘have cash in the stocks ; 
She’s haunted by lords and by deans, 
And I shall be robb'd of my Cox, 


I'm shy and I'm pale and I’m thin, 
And I wear fleecy hosiery socks, 
Fleecy hosiery next to my skin, 
Which perhaps might not please sweet 
iss Cox, 
My hair is perhaps getting gray ; 
I'm pitted a bit with smallpox, 
My limbs, too, are wasting away— 
O, would I were pitied by Cox! 
If she’s kind, I shall quickly get sound, 
My hair will grow curly in locks, 
No flannel about me be found, 
If warm’d by the smile of Miss Cox. 


When I walk on the beach and I see 
Little children a-playing, in frocks, 
I think what a thing it would be 
If I should get married to Cox. 
* * . * * 


To church let me lead her, and then, 
With a service the most orthodox, 
Put an end to this teasing affair 
By changing the name of Miss Cox.’ 


Perhaps Hook was seen at his 
best among the roués of the gam- 
ing-clubs, for there no restraint 
was laid upon his wit, and he 
could select his similes with 
Rabelaisian freedom. One or 
two epecimens of his improvi- 
sation in such company have 
been preserved, but they will not 
bear quoting here. As a proof, 
however, of his popularity. among 
the men about town and the fast 
jeunesse dorée of his day, we may 
state that when Hook gave up 
dining at one particular club at 
which high play was carried on 
every night, the daily diners at 
once fell off to the extent of three 
hundred. At the supper-tables 
of the gaming-houses he was a 
frequent visitor, and he gathered 
round him a circle of clever men 


























of rank and station, who attended 
with no other intention than pass- 
ing an agreeable hour in his 
society, but who often dropped a 
cool hundred or two over a bottle 
or more of sparkling wine. 

With what boisterous fun Hook 
often accompanied his improvisa- 
tions may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote which 
the late Mr. J. R. Planché gives 
in his Recollections and Reflec- 
tions, ‘I had often,’ he says, ‘met 
Hook in society without being 
introduced to‘him, but our ac- 
quaintance and intimacy dated 
simultaneously from the evening 
of a dinner at Horace Twiss’s in 
Park-place, St. James's, the 
precise period of which has es- 
caped me, but not the circum- 
stances conrected with it. It 
was a very merry party. Mr. 
John Murray (the great Murray 
of Albemarle-street), James Smith, 


and two or three others remained . 


till very late in the dining-room, 
some of us singing and giving 
imitations. Hook being pressed 
to sing another of his wonder- 
ful extemporary songs, consented 
with a declaration that the subject 
should be John Murray. Murray 
objected vehemently, and a ludi- 
crous contention took place, during 
which Hook dodged him round 
the table, placing chairs in his 
path, which was sufficiently devi- 
ous without them, and singing all 
the while a sort of recitative, of 
which I remember only the com- 
mencement : 
*My friend, John Murray, I see, has ar- 
rived at the head of the table, 
And the wonder is, at this time of ni Mt, 
that John Murray should be a 
He’s an excellent hand at a dinner, a 
not a bad one at a lunch, 


But the devil of John Murray is, that he 
never will pass the punch,’ 


The eminent publisher was 
inclined to grow angry over this 
humorous persecution at the 
time, but subsequently he used 
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to laugh till the tears ran down 
his face at the recollection of that 
singularly undignified, but irre- 
sistibly comical, procession. 

Theodore Hook did not always 
spare his friends, and indeed 
sometimes made some severe de- 
mands upon their good-nature. 
Here is an instance in point which 
happened at a symposium in the 
house of the witty and agreeable 
barrister Mr. Dubois. Among 
those present were Hook, the 
elder Mathews, a clergyman, and 
Thomas Hill, the most innocent 
and ignorant of the bibliomaniacs 
—the Hull of Gilbert Gurney, the 
Tom Hill of all the realm of 
Cockayne—a good-natured and 
harmless little man, the most pa- 
tient and long-suffering of Hook’s 
victims. The clerical gentleman 
was led to give a very interesting 
account of a casual interview he 
once enjoyed ina stage-coach with 
a brother of Burns, and had re- 
peated in a most touching manner 
some unpublished verses of the 
poet addressed to this relation. 

‘Sir,’ said Mathews at the 
conclusion of the recital, which 
elicited universal applause, ‘I 
would be willing and well-con- 
tent to commence life again a 
beggar if I could but deliver 
those beautiful lines with half 
the pathos you have just thrown 
into them.’ 

‘O Matty, Matty! interrupt- 
ed Hook, ‘ you have no idea how 
exquisitely ludicrous your enun- 
ciation would have made them ; 
but you shall hear.’ Whereupon 
he commenced a display of mimic- 
ry, memory, and improvisation 
united ; furnishing forth, verse 
by verse, a complete and perfect 
parody upon the poetry in ques- 
tion, and adopting the while an 
imitation of Mathew’s expression, 
tone, and gesture that, even to 
those familiar from boyhood with 
his power and his genius, ap- 
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peared little less than miraculous. 
Mathews alone kept clear of 
ecstasies; no man, perhaps, is 
qualified to appreciate a carica- 
ture of himself. His deep rever- 
ence for the sentimental and 
pathetic being outraged by the 
profane burlesque, he maintained 
a moody silence, adding the 
finishing touch to the comedy by 
the look of indignation and con- 
tempt which he threw upon the 
performer. It was not, however, 
long before his good-humour was 
thoroughly reéstablished, and he 
himself entertained the company 
with one or two of his admirable 
songs, calling at last upon Tom 
Hill, whose honest face was beam- 
ing with punch and pleasure, to 
contribute a specimen of his vocal 
abilities, 

‘Sing ! exclaimed Hill; ‘I sing ! 
Come, come, Mat, that’s too bad; 
you know I can’t sing; never 
sang a song in my life; did I, 
Hook? Pooh, pooh ! 

‘ No,’ replied Theodore, ‘ I can’t 
say I ever heard you as yet; but 
sing you shall to-night, by proxy.’ 

And again he burst forth, giv- 
ing an extemporaneous versifica- 
tion of what were supposed to be 
Hill’s adventures; raking up the 
most grotesque medley of anach- 
ronous events, and weaving them 
into a sort of life of his tercenten- 
arian friend (Hill was popularly 
supposed to beas oldas Methuselah, 
and there was a joke that his 
baptismal register had been burned 
at the Great Fire of London), each 
stanza winding up with a chorus : 

‘My name's Tommy Hill, 
I'm jolly Tom Hill; 
I’m fat Tommy Hill, I’m little Tom Hill; 
I'm young pane Hill, I'm old Tommy 
ul, 

All were again convulsed with 
merriment with the exception of 
Hill himself, who nevertheless 
struggled manfully to conceal his 
chagrin, muttering between his 
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forced attempts at laughter, ‘ Ex- 
cellent! admirable! clever dog! 
damn him! too bad—old friend. 
Pooh, pooh, Hook ! 

The subject of this joke died 
at the age of eighty-three, though 
the general impression was that 
he was at least a hundred. No 
human being would, from his 
appearance, gait, or habits, have 
guessed him to be sixty. Till 
within three months of his death, 
he rose at five usually and brought 
the materials of his breakfast 
home with him to the Adelphi, 
after a walk to Billingsgate; whilst 
at dinner he would eat ‘like an 
adjutant of twenty-five’! Hook 
once said of him that he believed 
‘he was one of the little Hills that 
are spoken of as skipping in the 
Psalms.’ 

But if Hook was sometimes 
rather cruel upon his friends, he 
did not even spare himself. Just 
before he quitted the sponging 
house in Shire-lane, the sheriff's 
officer Hemp, who kept the place, 
gave him a farewell banquet, at 
which many ornaments of the 
literary and theatrical world were 
present, among them William 
Maginn; and Hook astonished 
the company with a ballad in 
which he made sport out of his 
own disgrace and calamity, every 
stanza ending with the chorus: 


* Let him hang with a curse, this atrocious 


pernicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauri- 
tius ! 
Reference has already been 


made to the attempts to pose 
Hook by suggesting subjects ap- 
parently the most hopelessly in- 
capable of treatment in impromptu 
verse, There is no instance on 
record, however, of his ever 
being at a loss for rhyme or 
reason in his topical songs. 

We here give an example o 
his ready wit and rapid powe 
of rhyme. He had been idle for 

















a fortnight, and had written no- 
thing for the John Bull; the clerk, 
however, took him his salary as 
usual, and, on entering his room, 
said, ‘ Have you heard the news? 
the King and Queen of the Sand- 
wich Isles are dead’ (they had 
just died in England, of the small- 
pox); ‘and,’ added the clerk, 
‘we want something about them.’ 
‘You shall have it,’ said Hook, 
‘it is done ! 
*“ Waiter, two sandwiches!” cried Death ; 
And their wild majesties resigned their 
breath,’ 

There is an anecdote which has 
been often told in illustration of 
Hook’s occasional depth of feeling, 
of which several versions are 
given, but the following seems to 
us the most probable and the 
most finished. It was at Prior's 
Bank, Fulham, then jointly occu- 
pied by Messrs. Baylis and Whit- 
more, the latter a son of General 
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There had been a large party, and 
Theodore had been in one of his 
most brilliant moods, though his 
best friends were pained to see 
how constantly he sought inspira- 
tion in what one of them euphe- 
mistically termed ‘the mahogany 
mixture.” One last song was 
solicited: such eyes and such 
lips were not to be refused ; Hook, 
fresh as ever, at once responded 
to the eall, taking as his subject, 
and pointing every stanza with, 
the words‘ Good-night.’ Suddenly, 
in the midst of the mirth, someone 
threw open a shutter close by the 
end of the pianoforte; the sun 
was rising, and forced its early 
light into the apartment. On the 
instant the singer paused ; a boy, 
with his wondering eyes fixed 
upon him (and there were few 
auditors he loved better), stood by 
his side. Like old Timotheus, 
he ‘ changed his hand,’ and, turn- 
ing from the fair dames—the boy’s 
mother among them—clustered 
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round, in a voice of deep pathos 
apostrophised the child, and thus 
concluded : 
‘ But the sun, see, the heavens adorning, 
Diffusing life, pleasure, and light ! 
To thee, ’tis a promise of morning, 
To us "tis the closing Good-night !’ 
‘The effect of this momentary 
impulse,’ observes one who was 
present, ‘was indescribable ; it 
was indeed a touching moral 
wherewith to conclude one of 
those joyous days of which he 
was the centre and the soul.’ 
There is more than ordinary 
interest attaching to this anec- 
dote, because the occasion was one 
of the last on which Theodore 
Hook displayed his powers as an 
improvisatore. But those who re- 
membered him in his youth ¢ould 
hardly recognise in the stout bald 
man with the pallid flabby face, 
the hair elaborately brushed to 
conceal as far as possible his bald- 
ness, the laced, bandaged, padded 
figure elaborately made up to con- 
ceal its ungainly, unshapely cor- 
pulence, the ‘ young Apollo,’ who 
had once borne, as one enthusiastic 
admirer had said, ‘the stamp and 
seal ofgenius upon every lineament 
of his face and every movement 
of his graceful form.’ The tailor 
and perruquier did their best for 
him, and he was presentable by 
candle-light. But he needed to be 
well primed with copious draughts 
of brandy before the old inspira- 
tion came to him as his fingers 
ran lightly over the keys of the 
piano. Then the lines of care 
and dissipation vanished for the 
moment from his haggard face, 
the mobile mouth caught some- 
thing of the old humorous smile, 
the eye twinkled with some- 
thing of the lustre of his bygone 
youth; and the eager listeners 
heard and saw enough to remind 
them still that they were in the 
presence of the prince of English 
improvisatort. W. D. 











ABOUT JOHN. 





Dearest Bee, you would hear 
About John ? 
People tell me that Cupid is blind ; 
Tn some cases, no doubt ; but you'll find— 
So I think—that mine’s an exception ; 
I never expected perfection 
In John. 


He’s stalwart and tall, 
Has blue eyes, 
Auburn hair, and an all but Greek nose ; 
A mouth rather— well, I suppose 
You would say rather large. To my mind 
A large mouth’s not unpleasing, combined 
With blue eyes. 


As to temperament—well, 
I must say 
That he’s choleric, dear—hot and glowing— 
Has tropical methods of showing 
His feelings. That’s nothing, of course : 
I like energy, fire, and force, 
I must say. 


Has he talent? you'll ask. 

It is plain 
He could write, for he talks very well, 
Will be—so I fancy—a swell 
At the Bar; for he’s steady though slow ; 
And that work is far better than show 

Is quite plain. 


I should like you to know 

My dear John ; 
I feel sure you would quite think with me 
That a better man never could be; 
Not perfection, of course—I’m not blind ; 
I never expected to find 
That in John, 




















THE MILLS AND CARLYLE.* 
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Wirsovt travelling through Mr. 
Froude’s recent biography of Car- 
lyle, we propose to point out some 
interesting illustrations of that 
life in connection with the elder 
and the younger Mill. Memoirs 
of a very peculiar character come 
before us in two volumes of 
biography written by Professor 
Bain of Aberdeen. These are 
examples of the philosophical 
memoir, an unusual class of bio- 
graphy, and one that never fails 
to be instructive and stimulating. 
The career of the two Mills 
measured exactly a hundred years 
in the history of literature and 
politics. In English history and 
politics their influence is still a 
vital and expanding influence. 
John Stuart Mill fills the larger 
space by far in the popular mind ; 
but James Mill not only produced 
his own writings, but his son John 
—his highest work by far—who 
gave point and permanence to so 
many of his father’s ideas. Profes- 
sor Bain—who will be entitled by 
and by to a biography of his own 
—calls his work on James Mill 
‘a biography,’ and that on John 
Stuart Mill ‘a criticism.’ It would 
probably be more correct to say 
that the so-called criticism is more 
of a biography, and the so-called 
biography more of a criticism. 
These two lives of Carlyle’s two 

* James Mill: a Biography. By Alex- 
ander Bain, Emeritus Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen, (Long- 
mans, 1882.) 

John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, with Per. 
sonal Recollections, By Alexander Bain. 
Longmans. ) 

Thomas Carlyle: a History of the first 
pe J Years of his Life. By James 
Anthon 


y Froude. (Longmans.) 





friends offer many points of con- 
tact with Carlyle. Mr. Froude’s 
biography of Carlyle is incom- 
parably richer in incident and in 
interest, but it is hardly a philo- 
sophical biography in the way in 
which Mr. Bain’s books are. So 
far as abstract thought is con- 
cerned, it is mainly a presentation 
of Carlyle’s own philosophy, chief- 
ly of the Sartor Resartus kind. 
But, as beings ‘ of large discourse,’ 
we have, as Shakespeare says, to 
‘look before and after;’ and ‘ look- 
ing before,’ we see that the two 
volumes of Carlyle’s Reminiscences 
frequently interfere crosswise with 
the present volumes — repeating 
their contents over again, or send- 
ing us to them for further inform- 
ation ; and ‘looking after,’ we see 
that Mr. Froude considers that 
his biographical labours are now 
at an end, and that henceforth he 
intends to leave narrative alone, 
and only publish Mr. Carlyle’s 
letters with annotations. Mr, 
Froude’s two volumes have there- 
fore an anomalous character, and 
cause a measure of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance, The critics 
have also shaken their heads 
severely at Mr. Froude, and say, 
not without reason, that he has 
published many things about 
which he ought rather to have 
kept quiet. We quite agree with 
the critics, and severely condemn 
the fault; but we suspect that 
both the critics and ourselves are 
not at all ill-pleased that the 
fault has been committed. Mr, 
Froude’s volumes are a real con- 
tribution to the literary history of 
the century. Popular as his his- 
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torical works have deservedly been, 
we think that in point of popu- 
larity his biographical writings will 
leave his historical writings far 
behind. Mr. Froude has learned 
the true secret of success in bio- 
graphy—thatself-effacement is real 
triumph. In reading his volumes 
we forget all about Mr. Froude, 
and are only concerned with Car- 
lyle. 

We think that we may be 
doing some humble service if, 
avoiding the separate treatment 
which these works have received 
from the critics, we look at them 
in their combination, and in the 
order of the affiliation of ideas. 
These three men may be called 
fathers of that school of philoso- 
phical Radicals whose influence is 
so great and so growing at the 
present time. It would be pos- 
sible at some length to trace the 
intellectual pedigree, and to group 
together the different personages. 
‘The people among whom an emi- 
nent man spent the days of child- 
hood and youth, the character of 
his parents and teachers, and the 
style of behaviour which they 
manifested towards him, ought 
always to be an object of peculiar 
attention.” James Mill writes 
these words ; but though they are 
true of his illustrious son, they 
are not applicable to his own case. 
Like Carlyle, he was intended for 
the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland, and, unlike Carlyle, for 
some little time he was really 
in that ministry. He preached 
often, but Carlyle only preached 
once. It would have been edify- 
ing to hear Carlyle discourse on 
the text, ‘Before I was afflicted 
I went astray,’ &c., and still more 
so to have sat under a whole 
course of sermons delivered by 
James Mill. It must have been 


a wonderful revulsion of feeling 
that drove both these men to a 
negative, and indeed a destructive, 
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system of religious thought. In 
each case there appears to have 
been much honesty and independ- 
ence of mind, but at the same 
time an amount of self-will, ob- 
stinacy, and pride that was hardly 
favourable for the growth and 
development of religious feeling. 
As for John Stuart Mill, he ex- 
plains to us that he had never 
the chance of being anything else 
than an unbeliever. He was taught 
to look upon the forms of religion 
that existed around him as just 
as true or untrue as the pagan 
systems of which he read in Greek 
and Latin literature. No such plea 
is available for the father. He 
hated religion with all the hatred 
of a renegade. It is only neces- 
sary to quote a single passage in 
proof of this assertion : ‘ In eccle- 
siastical language, the wealth and 
power of the clergy are religion. 
Be as treacherous, be as dishonest, 
be as unfeeling and cruel, be as 
profligate as you please, you may 
still be religious.” Now, this is 
untrue, and James Mill must have 
known that it was untrue. Butin 
respect to theology, he had that 
unhappy state which Bacon so de- 
plores, the mens sili permisea. 
It is singular that a man who 
cultivated the philosophic spirit 
so successfully in many directions 
should lose all fairness of mind 
when he came to the contempla- 
tion of the highest of all subjects. 

A philosophical memoir may 
be considered very dry reading. 
3ut it is impossible to eliminate 
the influence of woman from even 
the dryest lives, and her presence 
always lends a ray of feeling and 
imagination. In the case of each 
of our three philosophers the pre- 
sence of a lady does much to warm 
and lighten up the page. Such 
influence is least distinct in the 
case of the elder Mill. He was 
employed by Sir John Stuart, one 
of the Barons .° the Scottish 























Court of Exchequer, to become 
tutor to his daughter. The rela- 
tion was very much the same as 
that old famous one between 
Abelard and Eloisa. No such re- 
ference is made in any of the 
formal biographies ; but we have 
seen the supposition definitely put 
forth. Miss Stuart found what 
was probably a much happier des- 
tiny in marrying a country gen- 
tleman of character and fortune. 
‘ Whatever you do, my dear, never 
marry a genius,’ is what Mrs. 
Carlyle used to say to her young 
lady friends. Mary Chaworth 
was probably much happier in 
marrying Mr. Musters than if she 
had married Lord Byron, and 
Petrarch’s Laura and Dante’s 
Beatrice had too much common 
sense to care greatly for their im- 
mortal lovers, James Mill must 
have been a hard man for any 
woman to live with. From Sir 


John Stuart the younger Mill - 


derived his Christian names. It 
is also said that Sir John Stuart 
gave five hundred pounds in order 
to send him to college. His father, 
however, who had lavished ex- 
traordinary pains on his son's edu- 
cation, thought that his son knew 
quite as much as the University 
of Cambridge would be able to 
teach him, and that he would do 
better for him by procuring him 
a good post at the India House 
when he was only seventeen. 
Indeed, to understand the charac- 
ter of James Mill, we ought to 
have recourse to the autobiogra- 
phy of John Stuart Mill. He 
writes about his father with con- 
spicuous fairness and respect, but 
with hardly the slightest spark of 
affection. It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that James 
Mill was an unamiable man, hard 
and stern. The fact remains, 
however—one most creditable to 
him—that, while he was working 
diligently at his History of India, 
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he incessantly busied himself at 
the same time with the education 
of his children. John Stuart 
Mill owed everything to his 
father. The father got him the 
appointment in the East India 
Office, which made him indepen- 
dent ; introduced him to the cele- 
brated circle of philosophical 
Radicals; helped him to write 
his first long article in a quar- 
terly. The son points out that 
the father’s great merit was that 
which, unless in an indirect way, 
is lost to the public at large—his 
wonderful colloquial power. It 
is a pity that he has not pre- 
served for us some of his ‘ table- 
talk,’ as we have that of Luther, 
of Selden, of Johnson, of Coleridge. 
When Macaulay wrote his cele- 
brated hostile review of Mill’s 
Essay on Government, the son be- 
gan to suspect that thero might 
be an error on his father’s side. 
We are all acquainted with the 
extravagant eulogiums which Mr. 
J.S. Mill passed on the lady who 
became his wife. Let us hear 
what Carlyle says of her: ‘ Mrs. 
Taylor, a very will-o’-wispish iri- 
descence of a creature—meaning 
nothing bad either.... The Mrs. 
Taylor business was becoming 
more and more of questionable 
benefit to him; but on that sub- 
ject we were strictly silent, and 
he was pretty still."* This is from 
the Reminiscences. In Mr. Froude’s 
Life he speaks rather differently. 
‘Mill I have not seen yet again. 
Mrs. Austin had a tragical story 
of his having fallen desperately in 
love with some young philosophic 
beauty (yet with the innocence 
of two sucking doves), and being 
lost to all his friends and to him- 
self and what not; but I traced 
nothing of this in poor Mill; and 
even incline to think that what 
truth there is or was in his adven- 
ture may have done him good. 


* Reminiscences, ii. 177. 
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Carlyle came to know the lady, 
and was evidently very much im- 
pressed with her. ‘Our most in- 
teresting new friend is a Mrs. 
Taylor, who came here for the 
first time yesterday, and stayed 
long. She is a living romance 
heroine, of the clearest insight, 
of the royalist volition, very in- 
teresting, of questionable destiny, 
not above twenty-five: James 


is to go and pass a day 
with her soon, being greatly 
taken with her.’ Carlyle de- 


scribes her husband—‘an ob- 
. tuse, most joyous-natured man, 
the pink of social hospitality.’ 
He was a drysalter in Mark-lane. 
‘We dined with Mrs. Platonica 
Taylor. She herself did not yield 
unmixed satisfaction, I think, or 
receive it. She affects, with a 
kind of sultana noble-mindedness, 
a certain girlish petulance, and 
felt that it did not wholly pros- 
per. Taylor himself was a very 
benignant and unconventional 
man. Twice a week for several 
years Mrs. Taylor and Mill used 
to dine together at Taylor's house, 
and on these occasions Taylor 
himself used to dine elsewhere. 
Old James Mill, the father, taxed 
his son with being in love with 
another man’s wife, and expressed 
his strong disapproval. John 
Mill’s reply was ‘ that he had no 
other feeling towards her than 
he would have towards an equally 
able man.’ He considered her a 
genius, and used to call her ‘an 
apostle of progress.’ There is a 
curious account given of the for- 
mation of the acquaintance. She 
was married when only eighteen, 
and she and her husband attended 
the chapel of the Unitarian min- 
ister, the Rev. W. J. Fox. She 
complained to her minister of the 
want of sympathy that there was 
between her and her husband, 
and Mr. Fox was the means of 
introducing her to Stuart Mill. 
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This was done at a dinner-party, 
at which Harriet Martineau says 
she was present. Harriet Mar- 
tineau looked very grave at this 
state of things, as also did Mrs. 
Grote and Mrs. Austin, and, con- 
sequently, John Mill gave ‘the 
cold shoulder’ to these illustrious 
ladies. The two friends used to 
attend Carlyle’s lectures together. 
Carlyle himself writes in his jour- 
nal : ‘ Yesterday set out to go and 
see Mrs. Taylor, Jane with me. 
Mrs. Taylor, with her husband, 
make their appearance, walking ; 
pale she, and passionate and sad- 
looking ; really felt a kind of in- 
terest in her.’ He used to call 
her ‘veevid.’ Twenty years after 
their acquaintance, Taylor having 
died, John Stuart Mill married 
the widow. Professor Bain, we 
may observe, sums up very heavily 
against her possessing all the 
qualities which the devoted Mill 
attributed to her. 

In the Carlyle journals and cor- 
respondence Mill appears in a very 
amiable light. He gave up his de- 
sign of writing on the French Revo- 
lutionin favourofCarlyle, lent him 
a hundred books, and no doubt 
assisted him with ideas. The two 
men understood and appreciated 
each other, although as time went 
on the divergence between their 
points of view became more 
marked. Mill could almost re- 
peat by heart the whole of Car- 
lyle’s article on Johnson. ‘A 
remarkable sort of man,’ quoth 
Carlyle; ‘faithful—one of the 
faithfullest (yet with so much 
calmness) in these parts.’ It will 
be remembered with special inter- 
est at this time—now that the 
great American philosopher has 
so soon followed the great Ameri- 
can poet—that John Mill intro- 
duced Ralph Waldo Emerson to 
Carlyle. Mr. Froude has had the 


privilege of examining the many 
letters addressed by John Stuart 




















Mill to Carlyle. ‘Thinly sprinkled 
with information about common 
friends, they related almost en- 
tirely to the deepest questions 
that concerned humanity; and 
the letters of Mill are remarkable 
for simplicity, humility, and the 
most disinterested desire for truth. 
. .. He spoke tenderly and rever- 
ently of the personal character of 
the Founder of Christianity ; and 
on this part of the subject he 
wrote as if he was confident that 
Carlyle agreed with him. But 
below the truth of any particular 
religion there lay the harder prob- 
lem of the existence and provi- 
dence of God, and here it seemed 
that Carlyle had a positive faith, 
while Mill had no more than a 
sense of probability. Carlyle ad- 
mitted that, so far as external 
evidence went, the Being of God 
was a supposition inadequately 
proved. The grounds of certainty 
which Carlyle found in himself, 
Mill, much as he desired to share 
Carlyle’s belief, confessed that he 
was ‘unable to recognise. What 
Carlyle liked in Mill was _ his 
‘reasonableness ;’ he called him 
sensible, honest, and genuine. 
Such words meant a great deal in 
the Carlylean vocabulary, where, 
indeed, they are not often found. 
We find Carlyle, however, writing 
the following trenchant and sig- 
nificant’ passage, which has cer- 
tainly not lost its meaning in the 
present day: ‘ Mill himself, who 
would be by far the best of them 
all, is greatly occupied of late 
times with a set of quite opposite 
character, which the Austins and 
other friends mourn much and 
fear much over. Iam, and I often 
say, “ Before all mortals beware of 
friends of the species.”’ There 
was one occasion when Mill had 
pecuniary relations with Carlyle. 
At such a time he could not avoid 
being liberal, and, indeed, he 
evidently desired to prove himself 
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such. This was on the occasion 
of Mill’s servant burning the first 
volume of Carlyle’s History of the 
French Revolution, ‘Mill was 
penitently liberal,’ writes Carlyle ; 
‘sent me 200/. (in a day or two), 
of which I kept 100/. (actual cost 
of house while I had written 
burnt volume); upon which he 
bought me Biographie Univereelle, 
which I got bound and still have. 
Wish I could find a way of get- 
ting the now much-macerated, 
changed, and fanaticised “John 
Stuart Mill” to take that 100/. 
back ; but I fear there is no way.’ 

There are not many external 
facts in the life of John Stuart 
Mill. For three-and-thirty years 
he was in the India Office, begin- 
ning on his thirty p-unds a year 
as a humble clerk, and rising to 
be head of his department, with a 
salary of 2000/.; and then retir- 
ing on three-fourths of his pay, 
when the government of India 
was transferred to the Crown. 
The most important fact in this 
national history was his visit to 
the East, of which, curiously 
enough, Professor Bain has no- 
thing to say. Neither does Mr. 
Bain seem to have had access to 
his correspondence—to such per- 
sonal letters and notices as we 
find, for instance, in the journals 
of Miss Fox of Penjerrick, to 
which he just alludes. 

Carlyle’s life had its heroine in 
his wife, Jane Welsh Carlyle. It 
is sad to say that in the closest of 
all human relationships Carlyle 
does not come out well. She 
was not his first love, and he was 
not her first love. The affection 
had originally been between her 
and the illustrious Edward Irving. 
But Irving was engaged to an 
uninteresting woman somewhere 
down in the provinces, and though 
his affection was departed, he 
thought it the proper thing to 
carry out his engagement. This 
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is a nice question in social ethics, 
and Irving’s way of settling the 
question has caused, we are afraid, 
an immense amount of misery in 
the world. Carlyle’s first love 
was the Blumine of Sartor Re- 
sartus, who is certainly one of the 
prettiest things about which Herr 
Teufelsdrockh has to tell us. Jane 
Carlyle’s story is a very touching 
one. The ultimate result of her 
experience was, ‘ Carlyle has sur- 
passed my most ambitious expec- 
tations, and I am a miserable 
woman.’ The philosopher, in his 
rough Scottish farmhouse, would 
permit his young delicately-nur- 
tured wife to do menial offices— 
bake bread and scrub the floor— 
while he complacently smoked 
his pipe. Carlyle suffered tor- 
tures from indigestion. He felt 
as if a rat were gnawing him in- 
ternally ; and although this did 
not prevent his living to an ad- 
vanced age, it certainly did not 
improve his temper. He was a 
sort of man who thought little of 
any one but himself and his blood 
relations. He was absurdly sus- 
ceptible and abominably rude, 
His comfort, his feelings, his dig- 
nity mast always be consulted. 
He was totally destitute of pa- 
tience and forbearance. His wife 
had a fiery little temper of her 
own, and sometimes came out in 
a way that must have puzzled 
and confounded the philosopher. 
Sundry little circumstances might 
have shown Mrs, Carlyle the life 
that lay before her. Carlyle had 
proposed that they should make 
their hymeneal journey in a public 
stage-coach, and that his brother 
should be the companion of their 
travels. He had obstinately re- 
fused her wish that her mother 
might live with them. It would 
have been a good thing for the 
Carlyles if they had had children 
of their own, but this was not to 
be. He took her for a time to 
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Edinburgh, where her life ac- 
quired some freshness and bright- 
ness; and then remanded her 
back to the monotony and dead 
calm of those long years at Craigen- 
puttock. Mr. Froude very sen- 
sibly says: ‘That Carlyle could 
contemplate with equanimity 
being unpraised, unmoneyed, and 
neglected all his life, that he re- 
quired neither the world’s pudding 
nor its breath, and could be happy 
without them, was pardonable and 
perhaps commendable. That he 
should expect another person to 
share this unmoneyed, pudding- 
less, and rather forlorn condition 
was scarcely consistent with such 
lofty principles. Men may sacri- 
fice themselves, if they please, to 
imagined high duties and ambi- 
tions, but they have no right to 
marry wives and sacrifice them. 
. +. The hardest part of all was 
that he did not see that there was 
occasion for any special acknow- 
ledgment. Poor men’s wives had 
to work. She was a poor man’s 
wife, and it was fit and natural 
that she should work. He had 
seen his mother and his sisters 
doing the drudgery of his father’s 
household without expecting to 
be admired for it. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
life was entirely lonely, save so 
far as she had other friends. He 
consulted her judgment about his 
writings, for he knew the value 
of it ; but in his conceptions and 
elaborations he chose to be always 
by himself. He said truly that 
he was a Bedouin. When he 
was at work he could bear no one 
in the room ; and, at least through 
middle life, he rode and walked 
alone, not choosing to have his 
thoughts interrupted. The slight- 
est noise or movement at night 
shattered his nervous system ; 
therefore he required a bedroom 
to himself. Thus from the first 
she saw little of him, and as time 
went on less and less. . . . When 




















he was busy she rarely so much 
as saw him, save, as he himself 
pathetically tells, when she would 
steal into his dressing-room in the 
morning, when he was shaving, 
to secure that little of his society. 
. . » He had deranged the faith 
in which she had been brought 
up, but he had not inoculated 
her with his own; and a dull 
gloom, sinking at last almost to 
apathy, fell upon her spirits.’ 
The change to London was to 
her a distinct gain. Carlyle took 
the little house at Chelsea which 
he made so famous, where he 
abode so long, and which in his 
prosperous days he would ex- 
change for no other. In time he 
was able to set up his carriage ; 
but long after he was able to 
afford it, his delicate wife was 
obliged to trudge on foot or wait 
for omnibuses. She gradually 
gathered a very brilliant and select 


society around her in Cheyne- 


Walk, where she reigned as a kind 
of queen—as indeed she was. But 
she was never happy; and only 
after her death did he come to 
understand how unhappy he had 
made her. For himself, the change 
to London was not so propitious. 
At Craigenputtock the retirement, 
the fresh air, the simple food, the 
regular hours, the freedom from 
interruption, did wonders for his 
dyspepsia, and set him free for 
vigorous thought and work. But 
he in town still continued the 
same moody, irritable, discontent- 
ed, self-absorbed man. Parting 
for a moment from Mr. Froude, 
we take up a graphic description, 
which we find, embedded in much 
padding, in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's 
Recreations of a Literary Man: 
‘He was scarcely ever induced 
to dine out, save at one or two 
houses, and then on a very rare 
occasion. I am speaking of a time 
about six orseven years ago. The 
few that were invited had a rare 
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treat; for the occasion came but 
once or twice in a year—notably 
on a Christmas-day, when he 
went to his old friends. It was 
a privilege to be asked to meet 
him. On this high solemnity a 
servant was despatched to pur- 
chase and select with care a 
yard-long “‘ churchwarden,” with a 
screw of the seer’s favourite to- 
bacco, our host finding a pleasure 
and sacrifice in thus consenting to 
what was perhaps odious to him. 
On this high solemnity we would 
discuss Browning or Reade, or it 
might be the present Lord Lytton. 
And after dinner the sage drew in 
his chair, and, the “ churchwarden” 
being lit, a picturesque figure 
enough he looked, as he puffed 
and discoursed his quaint wisdom. 
Once, an Irish gentleman being 
present, the state of his country 
was discussed ; whereon the sage 
thus delivered himself, I recollect 
well, in his not unmusical tones : 

“Ye see, the Airish may have 
their grievances, and they have 
been hairsbly treated ; but I tell 
you, sairs, before I’d listen to one 
waird from ’em, I'd just, wi’ sword 
and gun, shoot and cut and hew 
‘em a’ until I'd taught them to 
respect human life and give up 
their murdering. Then I'd listen 
to ’em.” The Irish gentleman 
proceeding to argue that they 
would not accept the existing 
domination or be reconciled to it, 
“Then what would ye propose, 
sir? There is no remedy,” said 
the sage. ‘“ Yes,” said the gen- 
tleman ; “they think you ought 
to go away—go home.” With 
flashing eyes and fierce burst, 
“ We'll cut a’ your throats first !” 
cried the sage. Those present— 
Mr. Browning was—will recall 
the roar which the vehement sally 
evoked. It was like Johnson as- 
sailing Boswell on Scotland before 
company. 

‘He then went on to dwell, in 
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a very interesting way, on that 
country ; and the reader will not 
be surprised to find him deploring 
the abolition of the Irish Church. 
He said that the presence of an 
educated clergyman in the wilder 
districts was a wholesome evidence 
of civilisation.’ 

Mr. Froude, since the publica- 
tion of his Carlyle, has issued, 
with a preface, Carlyle’s Journal 
kept in Ireland in 1849. It really 
adds extremely little either to our 
knowledge of Carlyle or of the 
condition of Ireland. Carlyle did 
not keep the journal while he was 
on his travels, but sat down when 
he came home to put together what 
he could recollect. He somewhat 
snubbed the Lord-Lieutenant, re- 
fused his invitation to dine, and 
declined his offer of letters of in- 
troduction. A whole generation 
has passed away since Mr. Carlyle 
made his observations, and they 
are as true in their description as 
if written at the present day. He 
does not hesitate to contravene 
Burke and bring an indictment 
against an entire nation. If we 
read Mr. Carlyle’s book in the 
light of the conversation which 
Mr. Fitzgerald reports, we perceive 
that he would use very drastic 
measures at the time of a crisis. 
An admirer of Oliver Cromwell 
would hardly do less. He sees 
no good in Ireland that has been 
effected by Irishmen. 

What is the sum of whatCarlyle 
has really contributed to the de- 
light and instruction of the world? 
What has ‘the sage of Chelsea’ 
achieved by his wisdom and learn- 
ing? We remember the time 
when every young man of pro- 
mise had a Carlylean fever in his 
day. Such a one was terribly in 
earnest, and called every one he 
met his ‘ brother,’ and was eagerly 
discussing the ‘eternities’ and 
‘ immensities,’ and perhaps jeered 
at ‘ Hebrew old clothes.’ A great 
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deal of this has passed away. 
Carlyle’s services to the race as 
a philosopher do not seem to 
us to have been considerable, 
but as an essayist and historian 
they have been great. The French 
Revolution, to those who have 
an adequate acquaintance with 
the facts, is really a wonderful 
work. It sets the heart and ima- 
gination of the reader all aflame, 
as was the case with his own, 
when he wrote it with his own 
heart’s blood. His work had a 
singular effect on the mind of 
Charles Dickens, who, in his Tale 
of Two Cities, has thrown it in 
part intoa romance. The Frede- 
rick the Great, in the earlier vo- 
lumes, at least, is very interesting, 
and he gave it the unintermitting 
toil of fifteen years; but we ima- 
gine that the later volumes do not 
sustain the interest of the first, 
and the conviction seems gradu- 
ally to have come over Carlyle 
that his hero was a very unheroic 
personage. Our impression is that 
the Essays, miscellaneous compo- 
sitions, written almost entirely in 
his Scottish solitude, for the pur- 
poses of knowledge and intellec- 
tual stimulus, will be found of 
chief service to general readers, 
In the beginning of his second 
volume, Mr. Froude has endea- 
voured to probe and exhibit Car- 
lyle’s deeper opinions. He has 
done this mainly with the help 
of Sartor Resartus and a manu- 
script fragment, entitled Spiritual 
Optics. We have given our very 
best attention to this double con- 
stellation of Froude and Carlyle, 
but not much has come of it. Mr. 
Froude believes himself able to 
tell us what Carlyle’s ‘ originating 
principle’—by which he means his 
religion—really was. He was the 
Calvinist, minus the Calvinistic 
theology. Carlyle used to tell his 
very orthodox Presbyterian mo- 
ther that he and she thought ex- 

















actly the same thing, though they 
expressed their thoughts in very 
different ways. To say the sheer 
truth, this was simply an amiable 
bamboozlement. He, and appa- 
rently his biographer also, reject 
the miraculous. They do not cre- 
dit Revelation, at least in the or- 
dinary sense. But Carlyle be- 
lieved in two great facts, which 
were absolutely ignored by the 
Mills, pére et fils—in God and in 
the soul. He worked himself 
into the idea that he had solved 
the riddle of humanity by an apt 
illustration. He thought that just 
as people in an express train ap- 
pear to see objects in motion, while 
they are simply in motion them- 
selves, and the objects are really 
stationary, so man, in his own fe- 
ver and unrest, imputes character- 
istics to objective things which 
really are found only in his own 
nature. ‘QO my friend,’ writes 
Carlyle, in characteristic Car- 
lylese, ‘I advise thee to awake to 
that fact, now discovered of the 
inner eyesight, as it was long 
since of the outer, that not the 
sun and stars are so rapidly dash- 
ing round, nor the woods and 
distant steeples and country man- 
sions are deliriously dancing and 
waltzing round accidental centres; 
that it is thyself and thy little 
doghole of a planet or dwelling- 
place that are doing it merely.’ 
It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Froude makes the assertion seri- 
ously when he says that these words 
‘contained his real conviction, a 
conviction that lay at the bottom 
of all his thoughts about man and 
man’s doings in this world.’ We 
have here one more instance of 
the tendency of the human mind 
to be misled by analogy, and, 
like the architects of Laputa, to 
build a vast superstructure on a 
foundation of air. Was Mr. Car- 
lyle the first to discover the dif- 
ference between real and apparent 
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motion? In the moral and spi- 
ritual region was he unaware that 
all the thinkers, including writers 
of rejected revelation, had con- 
trasted the microcosms of human 
nature with the macrocosm of 
outward nature? Just as every 
human being makes allowance for 
errors of vision when in motion, 
so every one who knows anything 
of the weakness and infirmity of 
his own heart is on his guard 
against its deception and its de- 
ceivableness. The only true reve- 
lation to Carlyle, according to 
Mr. Froude, was ‘experienced fact,’ 
more especially the facts of his- 
tory. Carlyle’s way of putting it 
is that ‘all history is a Bible.’ 
Even supposing that it were pos- 
sible for men who, like Mr. Car- 
lyle, had nothing else to do than 
study and write, to develop a 
Bible out of history, from Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides to Guizot and 


- Hallam, how would it be possible 


for the workaday world to con- 
struct such a Bible out of their 
historical researches? They might 
just as soon put away the loaf that 
is placed in their hands, and in- 
sist on growing their corn and 
making their bread out of their 
own kitchen-gardens. Such thin- 
ness of meaning lies under such 
magniloquence of language. 

We must ask our readers to bear 
in mind that we are not giving a 
full discussion to Mr. Carlyle’s 
views; we are trying to show 
them what those views really are. 
We must be very careful, how- 
ever, lest we do less than justice 
to departed greatness. After all, 
the character of Carlyle looms out 
very grandly. He was pure-hearted, 
honest, true. His honesty and 
fidelity in all the relations of life 
were admirable. A better son and 
brother could not be found. It 
is obvious that he loved his rela- 
tions even better than he loved 
his wife. His mother certainly 
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held a higher place in his affec- 
tions. And he spoke so nobly 
and honestly to his own domestic 
circle! No man speaks earnestly 
to his own people except from 
the depths of personal truth and 
purpose. In his moral charac- 
teristics, in his intellectual force, 
in his traits of character, he be- 
longs to that order of men of 
whom Samuel Johnson was the 
most conspicuous example. He is 
like Johnson also in his prolonged 
struggle amid the cares and uncer- 
tainties of literary life ; exemplify- 
ing Johnson’s own words, ‘ Slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed.’ 
He even shows a still higher 
and more stubborn order of 
literary virtue than Johnson 
possessed. He absolutely re- 
fused to write either for praise 
or gain, unless he felt that he had 
something to say, and that it was 
his duty to say it. He was con- 
tent to have his manuscripts re- 
turned on his hands to the extent 
of hundreds of pounds, when a 
hundred pounds was a question 
of existence or no existence to 
him, rather than pander to popu- 
lar tastes, and sink below the 
dignity of the course which he 
had sternly defined to himself. 
Only a mind of great originality, 
amply endowed with varied eru- 
dition, could have endured the 
long years of the exile of Craigen- 
puttock, or the still more perilous 
position of being a great literary 
lion of the metropolis. No lesson 
in morality can be finer than the 
intense purpose, the unconquer- 
able perseverance, with which he 
toiled year after year in amassing 
the material of his works. Cir- 
cumstances, indeed, were very 
helpful to him. He was, just as 
Coleridge had been, a great inter- 
preter between the mind of Ger- 
many and the mind of England. 
His intimacy with Lord Jeffery 
threw open to him some of the 
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best avenues to literary society 
and distinction. But Carlyle re- 
fused to use any external advan- 
tage ; indeed, threw away chances 
which other men would eagerly 
have grasped at, rather than yield 
an inch to the slightest circum- 
stance that contravened his ideas. 
Thus it was that in the course of 
time he built up a personal cha- 
racter that transcended his literary 
fame. True, there was much in 
that character that was offensive 
and regrettable. The egotism was 
intense, the rudeness unbearable. 
According to him, Macaulay, 
Leigh Hunt,Coleridge, Brougham, 
and many other great men, were 
all poor creatures ‘destitute of 
divine ideas.’ He set up an absurd 
idol of force which trampled down 
all sensitive feelings, and made 
allowance for none. After diligent 
examination, we cannot see that 
his philosophic system amounted 
to much, and what he had seems 
to us to have been hopelessly 
wrong and confused. But there 
was something great and granitic 
in the man’s character. People 
resorted to him as to an oracle, 
The sayings which he uttered, 
the notes which he wrote, were 
handed about with hushed whis- 
pers of veneration and awe. As 
he passed from Chelsea through 
St. James’s Park to the London 
Library, men regarded him, as he 
really was, as one of the grandest 
sights of London. They had come 
to understand, albeit indistinctly, 
the intrepid integrity which had 
marked all his ways, the real 
kindness which was shrouded be- 
neath that rough interior, the 
treasures of humour and wisdom 
which he had accumulated through 
those years prolonged far beyond 
the usual limits of the life of man. 
Some knew also something of the 
tenderness and {remorse of the 
solitary years that followed the 
time when he and his aged 























were ‘strangers yet.’ He had 
come to be the centre of a circle 
of minds, from which his indirect 
influence radiated in every direc- 
tion. It was known that the 
poorest and least befriended man 
of genius would not seek admis- 
sion to that circle in vain. We 
have to travel over the long tract 
of ages until we encounter the 
grand grotesque form of Socrates 
for the nearest analogue to Car- 
lyle, nearer even than Johnson. 
His writings, as time rolls on, 
will perhaps possess only a di- 


“Handsome and Sweet Seventeen.’ 
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minishing degree of importance. 
He is read, not by reason of his 
style, but in spite of his style—a 
style whose tendency is to become 
more obsolete every day. His 
intellectual disciples will be drawn 
away into other schools and sym- 
pathies. But his remarkable per- 
sonality will never cease vividly 
to arrest the imagination. The 
recollection of what was best in 
him will long survive— 
EuBeis "aAA’ ob ceo AcAdopevol écper, 
"Ax iAAev. 
F. ARNOLD. 


‘HANDSOME AND SWEET SEVENTEEN.’ 
(Thoughts while looking at the Photographs of some Young People.) 
—_~>—— 


Fine youths and maids, who never will be seen 
More blithe and gladsome than at seventeen ; 
Though you may think not so, yet, as your mien 
We view and scan, we say, bright seventeen, 
Ne’er will you be more happy than you've been 
(O golden lad and lass !) at seventeen ; 

No sorrows deep are yours—at least, I ween 
You are not much depressed at seventeen. 

How happy Lady Grey ere she was queen, 

So fair, so learned, so good at seventeen ! 

And fresh you seem ; though some look not so green 
As others are at verdant seventeen. 

Or rich or poor, form embonpoint or lean, 

You’re much to be observed at seventeen. 

In broadcloth clad, or silk, or bombazine, 

O, how we envy you at seventeen ! 

Before you know this sharp world’s practice keen, 
You're artless at true honest seventeen ; 

Alas! soon passes off this pretty scene ; 

You cannot always be fair seventeen ; 

Clouds may, ere long, obscure your sky serene, 
And storms may ruffle e’en calm seventeen. 
How will you all turn out, Jane, Imogene, 
Alonzo, Charles? Who knows, at seventeen? 

A risky time for Patrick and Kathleen— 

In fact, for any one at seventeen. 

Be wise and harmless, and, behind the screen, 
As sweet be as you seem at seventeen ! 
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ANECDOTE CORNER. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY E, S, DIXON—WILLMOTT DIXON—H. BARTON 
BAKER — CHARLES HERVEY — BYRON WEBBER—THE ANECDOTE 
HUNTER—THE EDITOR—AND OTHERS, 


—_—_»—— 


Two Anecdotes of Rossint. 


Amone many other antipathies, 
Rossini had a particular horror of 
being asked to write in an album. 
An indefatigable autograph col- 
lector, profiting by the composer’s 
presence at an evening party to 
which he was also invited, seized a 
favourable opportunity for accost- 
ing the great man, and, producing 
his richly-bound volume, which he 
had carefully deposited in a corner 
of the room, solicited the favour 
of a contribution, if it were only 
two words, adding that he was on 
the point of leaving Paris, and 
might not have another chance of 
presenting his request. Rossini, 


unable to escape, took the album, 
selected a blank page, and confined 
himself to the exact limits of his 
tormentor’s demand by inscribing 
thereon ‘ Bon voyage !’ 

-——_~@— 

At one of his own sotrées, a 
lady, whose vocal powers were by 
no means on a par with her artistic 
pretensions, having been requested 
to favour the company with an air 
from Semiramide, turned to her 
host and bespoke his indulgence, 
assuring him that she was terribly 
nervous. ‘Not more than I am, 
madame, I promise you,’ coolly 
retorted Rossini. 


Anecdotes of Robert Burns. 


Tue poet was kind to such help- 
less creatures as are weak in mind 
and saunter harmlessly about. A 
poor half. mad creature—the Madge 
Wildfire, it is said, of Scott—al- 
ways found a mouthful ready for 
her at the bard’s fireside; nor 
was he unkind to a crazy and 
tippling prodigal named Quin. 
‘ Jamie,’ said the poet one day as 
he gave him a penny, ‘ you should 
pray to be turned from the evil of 
your ways; you are ready to run 
now to melt that into whisky.’ 
‘Turn !’ said Jamie, who was a wit 
in his way; ‘I wish some one 
would turn me into the worm of 
Will Hyslop’s whisky-still, that 
the drink might rin continually 
through me.’ ‘ Well said, Jamie !’ 





answered the poet; ‘you shall 
have a glass of whisky once a 
week for that, if you'll come sober 
for it.’ A friend rallied Barns for 
indulging such creatures. ‘ You 
don’t understand the matter,’ said 
he ; ‘they are poets; they have 
the madness of the Muse ; and all 
they want is the inspiration—a 
mere trifle !’ 
—-% — 

Burns disliked to hear people 
talked about more than they de- 
served. One who was in his com- 
pany kept saying the Earl of such 
a place said this, and Duke So- 
and-so said that. ‘Have done, 
sir !’ exclaimed the poet ; ‘you are 
stopping our mouths by a royal 
proclamation !’ 
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ERFECT AND PARTIAL TRUTH.—At least, in the midst 

of its malice, misery, and baseness, it is often a relief 

to glance at the graceful shadows, and take for momentary 
companionship creatures full only of love, gladness, and 
Honour. But the perfect truth will at last vindicate itself 
against the partial truth ; the help which we can gain from the 
unsubstantial vision will be only like that which we may 
sometimes receive in weariness from the scent of a flower or 











the passing of a breeze.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





Burns loved praise, and loved it 
not the less when it came from 
the lips of an accomplished lady. 
‘Madam,’ said he to Mrs. Mc- 
Murdoe, ‘ your praise has ballooned 
me up to Parnassus.’ ‘ My merit 
is not all my own,’ he said to 
Robert Aiken of Ayr, ‘for you 


have read me into reputation, 


— % - 

To one who was frugal of his 
wine at table, and who was stand- 
ing holding up a fresh bottle, say- 
ing, ‘Do allow me to draw this 
one cork more; I ask it as a 
favour.’ ‘Sir,’ said Burns, ‘ you 
hold the screw over the cork like 
Abraham holding the knife above 
his son Isaac; make the sacrifice ’ 

— %— 

Of the farm of Ellisland, when 
some one said it was good ground, 
Burns answered, ‘And so it is, 
save what is stones. It is not 
land; it is the riddlings of the 
Creation !’ 

age ae 

While at Moffat once with 

Clarke, the composer, the poet 


called for a bumper of brandy. 
‘O, not a bumper,’ said the musi- 
cian; ‘I prefer two small glasses !’ 
‘ Two glasses !’ cried Burns ; ‘ why, 
you are like the lass in Kyle, who 
said she would rather be kissed 
twice bareheaded than once with 
her bonnet on.’ 


— %@ — 

Even on his death-bed Barns’s 
wit still flashed out in the face of 
death. When he looked up and 
saw Dr. Maxwell at his bedside, 
‘ Alas,’ he said, ‘ what has brought 
‘you here? I am but a poor crow, 
and not worth plucking.’ He 
pointed to his pistols, took them 
in his hand, and gave them to 
Maxwell, saying they could not 
be in worthier keeping, and he 
should never more have need of 
them. This relieved his proud 
heart from a sense of obligation. 
Soon afterwards he saw Gibson, 
one of his brother Volunteers, by 
the bedside, with tears in bis eyes. 
He smiled, and said, ‘ John, don’t 
let the awkward squad fire over 
me |’ 


Anecdote of Washington. 


Dvurine the American War the 
captain of a little band of soldiers 
was giving orders to those under 
him about a heavy beam that they 
were endeavouring to raise to the 
top of some military works which 
they were repairing. The weight 
was almost beyond their power to 
raise, and the voice of the superin- 
tendent was often heard shouting 


‘Heave away! There it goes! 
Heave ho! An officer, not in 
military costume, was passing, and 
asked the superintendent why he 
did not render a little aid. The 
latter, astonished, turned round 
with all the pomp of an emperor, 
and said, ‘Sir, 1 am a corporal ! 
‘You are, are you? I ask your 
pardon, Mr. Corporal,’ and, taking 
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HE STARS.—Look up, and behold the eternal fields of 
light that lie round about the throne of God. Had no 

star ever appeared in the heavens, to man there would have 
been no heavens, and he would have laid himself down to his 
last sleep in a spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy earth vaulted 


over by a material arch—solid 


and impervious—THOMAS DE 


QUINCEY (Analects from Richter). 





off his hat, he bowed, saying, ‘I 
was not aware of that.’ Upon 
this he dismounted, and pulled till 
the sweat stood in drops on his 
forehead. And when the beam 
was raised, turning to the little 
great man, he said, ‘ Mr. Corpural, 


The Shoulders 


Wuite Dr. Chalmers was very 
busily engaged one forenoon in bis 
study, a man entered, who at once 
provitiated him, under the provo- 
cation of an unexpected inter- 
ruption, by telling him he called 
under great distress of mind. ‘ Sit 
down, sir; be good enough to be 
seated,’ said Dr. Chalmers, turn- 
ing eagerly, and full of interest, 
from his wWriting-table. The visitor 
explained to him that he was 


troubled with doubts about the » 


divine origin of the Christian re- 
ligion, and, being kindly questioned 
as to what these were, he gave, 
among others, what is said in the 
Bible about Melchisedek being 
without father and mother, &c. 
Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chal- 


‘ Thai's 


Mrs. Srippons used to describe 
the scene of her probation on the 
Edinburgh boards with no small 
humour, ‘The grave attention of 
my Scottish countrymen (says 
Campbell, the poet, who wrote her 
life) and their canny reservation of 
praise till they were sure she de- 
served it, had well-nigh worn out 
her patience. She had been used 


to speak to animated clay; but 


when you have another such job, 
and have not men enough, send 
for your commander-in-chief, and 
I shall gladly come and help you 
a second time.’ The corporal was 


thunderstruck, It was Washing- 
ton, 
of Melchisedek. 


mers sought to clear away each 
successive difficulty as it was 
stated. Expressing himself as if 
greatly relieved in mind, and ima- 
gining that he had gained his end, 
‘ Doctor,’ said the visitor, ‘I am 
in great want of a little money at 
present, and perhaps you could 
help me in that way.’ At once 
the object of his visit was seen 
A perfect tornado of indignation 
burst upon the deceiver, driving 
him in very quick retreat from the 
study to the street-door, these 
words escaping among others— 
‘ Not a penny, sir! not a penny! 
It’s too bad! it is too bad! And 
to haul in your hypocrisy upon the 
shoulders of Melchisedek !’ 


no bad f 


she now felt as if she had been 
speaking to stones. Successive 
flashes of her elocution, that had 
always been sure to electrify the 
south, fell in vain on those north- 
ern flints. At last, as I well re- 
member, she told me she coiled up 
her powers to the most emphatic 
possible utterance of one passage, 
having previously vowed in her 
heart, that if this could not touch 
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E often suffer ourselves to be put out of all our bear- 

ings by some misfortune, not of the most serious kind, 

which certainly looks very black at the time, but which, from 

its nature, cannot be lasting. We are thus like ignorant hens 

that insist upon going to roost in midday because there is 

a brief transitory eclipse of the sun—SIR ARTHUR HELPS 
(Brevia). 











the Scotch, she would never again 
cross the Tweed. When it was 
finished, she paused and looked to 
the audience. The deep silence 
was broken only by a single voice, 
exclaiming, “That's no bad!” 
This ludicrous parsimony of praise 


convulsed the Edinburgh audience 
with laughter. But the laugh was 
followed by such thunders of ap- 
plause that, amidst her stanned 
and nervous agitation, she was not 
without fears of the gallery com- 
ing down.’ 


Lord Byron caught in a Shower. 


LeicH Honr relates the follow- 
ing: ‘I remember when I was 
showing Lord Byron and Moore 
my garden whilst in prison for 
publishing what was called a “libel” 
on the Prince Regent, a smart 
shower came on which induced 
Moore to button up his coat, and 
push on for the interior. He re- 
turned instantly, blushing up to 
the eyes. He had forgotten the 
lameness of his noble friend. “* How 
much better you behaved,” he said 
to me afterwards, “in not hasten- 
ing to get out of the rain! I quite 


forgot, at the moment, whom I - 


was walking with.” I told him 
that the virtue was involuntary on 
my part, having been occupied in 
conversation with his lordship, 
which he was not; and that to 
forget a man’s lameness involved 


‘a compliment in it, which the suf- 


f+rer could not dislike. ‘ True,” 
said he; “ but the devil of it was 
that I was forced to remember it 
by his not coming up. I could not 
in decency go on; and to return 
was very awkward.” This anxiety 
appeared to me very amiable.’ 


Two Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. 


Danie, Wesster was noted for 
@ great mind and an ugly face, 
Concerning the latter, the follow- 
ing little story is told: Webster 
was obliged to make a night 
journey from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington. The man who drove the 
wagon was such an ill-looking fel- 
low himself, that before they had 
gone far Mr. Webster was almost 
frightened out of his wits. At 
Jast the wagon stopped in the 
midst of a dense wood, when the 
man, turning suddenly round to 
his passenger, exclaimed fiercely, 
‘ Now, sir, tell me who you are!’ 
Mr. Webster replied, in a faltering 


tone, and ready to spring from the 
vehicle, ‘I am Daniel Webster, 
member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts !" ‘ What,’ rejoined the 
driver, grasping him warmly by the 
hand, ‘are you Webster? Thank 
God! thank God! You are such a 
deuced ugly chap, that I took you 
for a cut-throat or highwayman !’ 
—— se — 

When Daniel Webster was 
asked by a student who was 
about to graduate whether the 
profession of the law was full, he 
replied, ‘ The lower story is crowd- 
ed, but there is always plenty of 
room up-staire ’ 

































+ grace. 
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NE of the greatest artifices the devil uses to engage men 

in vice and debauchery is to fasten names of contempt 

on certain virtues, and thus to fill weak souls with a foolish 
fear of passing for scrupulous, should they desire to put them 


in practice.—PASCAL. 





A Graceful Compliment. 


Amoye the charming women 
who, in 1784, adorned the Court 
of Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz (or, more properly to 
speak, the English capital, for 
scarcely could that queen be said 
to have any court), might well be 
accounted Lady Payne, afterwards 
Lady Lavington. Her person 
and manners were full of winning 
At her house, in Grafton- 
street, the politicians of her day 
frequently met ; and Erskine bav- 


ing once dined there, found him- 
self so indisposed as to be obliged 
to retire after dinner to another 
apartment. Lady Payne, who 
was incessant in her attentions to 
him, inquired, when he returned 
to the company, how he found 
himself. Erskine took out a bit 
of paper, and wrote on it: 


‘*Tis true I am ill, but I cannot com- 
plain, 
For he never knew Pleasure who never 
knew Payne,’ 


‘Old Pam’ and ‘Old Abe, 


Lorp Patmerston had a rich 
vein of pleasantry in his conversa- 
tion. ‘ You English,’ said Madame 
de Staél to him, ‘speak a language 
far inferior in poetry to our lan- 
guage. For example, what exact 
equivalent have you for our beau- 
tiful word “sentiment” ?’ ‘A very 
good one, madam, which expresses 
to a ricety the “sentiment” of the 
French, namely, “’Tis all my eye 
and Betty Martin,”’ rejoined Lord 
Palmerston, 

—% — 

Among the many anecdotes which 

have been told of President Lincoln 


is the following : A German officer 
who had emigrated to the States 
succeeded in being admitted to the 
late President Lincoln, and by 
reason of his commendable and win- 
ning deportment and intelligent 
appearance was promised a lieu- 
tenant’s commission in a cavalry 
regiment. He was so enraptured 
that he deemed it his duty to in- 
form the President that he be- 
longed to one of the oldest noble 
houses in Germany, ‘QO, never 
mind that,’ said Old Abe; ‘you 
will not find that to be an obstacle 
to your advancement.’ 


Three Sturdy Scots. 


Orv Lord Auchinleck was an 
able lawyer, a good scholar, after 
the manner of Scotland, and highly 
valued his own advantages as a 
man of good estate and ancient 
family. He was a terribly proud 
aristocrat, and great was the con- 
tempt he entertained and expressed 
for his son James—the immortal 
biographer of Johnson—for the 
nature of his friendships and the 


character of the personages of 
whom he was engoué one after 
another. ‘There’s nae hope for 
Jamie, mon,’ he said to a friend ; 
‘ Jamie is gaen clean gyte. What 
do you think, mon? He’s done 
with Paoli—he’s off with the land- 
louping scoundrel of a Corsican; 
and whose tail do you think he 
has pinned himself to now, mon? 
Here the old judge summoned up 
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HERE is no harm in being respected in this world, as I 

have found out; and if you don’t brag a little for yourself, 
depend on it there is no person of your acquaintance who will 
tell the world of your merits, and take the trouble off your 
bands.—W. M. THACKERAY (Hoggarty Diamond). 





a sneer of most sovereign con- 
tempt. ‘A dominie, mon—an auld 
dominie; he kept a schule, and 
cau'd it an acaademy.’ 

— oe —- 

A canny Scot had got himself 
installed in the eldership of the 
Kirk, and, in consequence, had for 
some time carried round the ladle 
for the collections. He had accepted 
the office of elder because some 
wag had made him believe that 
the remuneration was sixpence each 
Sunday, with a boll of meal at 
New Year's Day. When the time 


arrived he claimed his meal, but 
was told he had been hoaxed. ‘It 
may be sae with the meal,’ he said 
coolly, ‘ but I took care of the sax- 
pence mysel’,’ 

— %-— 

A plain-spoken old Scottish 
lady, Mrs. Wauchope of Niddry, 
being very ill, sent for aunt Soph, 
and said to her, ‘ Soph, I believe I 
am dying; will you always be 
kind to my children when I am 
gone?’ ‘Na, na, tak’ y’r spoilt 
deevils wi’ ye,’ was the reply, ‘ for 
I'll hae naething ado wi’ them,’ 


A Proper Pride. 


Lorp Sanpwica, when dressed, 


had a dignified appearance, but to . 


see him in the street he had an 
awkward careless gait. Two gen- 
tlemen observing him when at 
Leicester, one of them remarked, 
‘I think it is Lord Sandwich ;’ 
the other replied that he thought 
he was mistaken, ‘ Nay,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I am sure it is Lord 
Sandwich; for, if you observe, he 
is walking down both sides of the 


street at once.’ There is another 
anecdote concerning this nobleman, 
told ly himself: When I was at 
Paris, I had a dancing-master ; 
the man was very civil, and on 
taking leave of him I offered him 
any service in London. ‘Then,’ 
said the man, bowing, ‘I should 
take it as a particular favour if 
your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you learned to 
dance,’ 


Trish Gratitude. 


Amone the professional remin- 
iscences of Daniel O'Connell when 
at the Irish Bar was the following 
unique instance of a client’s grati- 
tude. He had obtained an ac- 
quittal; and the fellow in the 
ecstasy of his joy exclaimed, ‘Och, 


Counsellor! I’ve no way here to 
show your honour my gratitude ! 
but J wisht J saw you knocked 
down in my own parish, and 
maybe I wouldn’t bring a faction 
to the rescue!’ 


A Smoking Story. 


Mr. —— was a good-humoured 
Methodist preacher, whose ‘ flock’ 
was greatly afflicted at his Parr- 
like passion for tobacco, a failing 
which did not lean to virtue’s side 





in the eyes of his congregation. 
‘ There you are, Mr. ——, at your 
idol again !’ was the gibe of a dis- 
pleased elder. ‘ Yes, brother—J 
am burning it!’ was the witty reply. 
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HARLES LAMB is gone. His life was a continued 
struggle in the service of love the purest, and within a 
sphere visited by little of contemporary applause. Even his 
intellectual displays won but a narrow sympathy at any time, 
and in his earlier period were saluted with positive derision 
and contumely on the few occasions when they were not 
oppressed by entire neglect. But slowly all things right them- 
selves. All merit which is founded in truth, and is strong 
enough, reaches, by sweet exhalations, in the end a higher 
sensory—reaches higher organs of discernment, lodged in a 


selecter audience. 





But the original obtuseness or vulgarity of 





— Cobbett of ‘The Gridiron.’ 


At one time Cobbett was called 
the ‘ bone-grubber’ in consequence 
of the respect which, with osten- 
tatious bad taste, he paid to the 
memory of Thomas Paine, whose 
remains he brought to England 


from America. Lord Norbury» 
a famous judge of that day, on 
being asked what Cobbett meant 
by importing the bones, is said to 
have answered that he supposed 
he ‘wanted to make a roi.’ 


A Shrewd Calculation. 


Reynoips, in his Life and 
Times, tells of a free and easy actor 
who passed three festive days at the 
seat of the Marquis and Marchion- 
ess of withont any invitation, 





convinced (as proved to be the 
case) that, my lord and my lady 
not being on speaking terms, each 
would suppose the other had asked 
him. 


Good—for a ‘ Poor Brother. 


Barwam (Ingoldshy Legends) 
tells this story of the late Arch- 
deacon Hale, Master of the Char- 
terhouse: The Archdeacon was 
a bit of a martinet, and on one 
occasion sent for one of the 
Brethren of the Charterhouse, and 
took him to task sharply for ap- 
pearing in chapel without having 
paid sufficient attention to the 


cleanliness of his person, ‘Are 
you aware, sir, of the hatefulness 
of such a condition,’ asked the 
Archdeacon; ‘have you forgot 
that vermin were sent as a plague 
upon the Egyptians? ‘Ab, sir,’ 
sighed the old man, ‘a worse 
plague than vermin was sent to 
them— Hail was sent.’ 


French Ideas. 


*Wuat, M. Béranger,’ said a 
lady to the great French poet 
one day at dinner, ‘you drinking 
water? you who have sang so well 
the pleasures of wine?’ ‘ What 
would you have me do, madame ? 
was his lively answer; ‘’tis my 
Muse who drinks all my wine!’ 


—o— 
While Privat d’Anglemont, one 


of the most notoriously impecuni- 
ous Bohemians of his day, was 
accompanying on foot, as is cus- 
tomary, to Pére la Chaise the 
modest funeral procession of a 
literary colleague, who had recent- 
ly died of consumption in his twen- 
tieth year, a heavy storm of rain 
came on, and the unprotected 
mourners were drenched to the 
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feeling that thwarted all just estimation of Lamb in life will 
continue to thwart its popular diffusion. There are even some 
that continue to regard him with the old hostility and the old 
unmitigated scorn. And we, therefore, standing by the side 
eof Lamb’s grave, seemed to hear on one side, but in abated 
tones, strains of the ancient malice, ‘This man, that thought 
himself to be somebody, is dead, is buried, is forgotten!’ And, 
on the other side, seemed to hear ascending, as with the so- 
lemnity of a saintly requiem, ‘ This man, that thought himself 
to be nobody, is dead, is buried ; his life has been searched, 




















and his memory is hallowed for ever. THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 





skin. ‘Poor fellow, how sad to 
die so young!’ remarked a com- 
panion walking beside him; ‘he 
is really to be pitied ’ ‘ Not more 
than other people,’ replied Privat, 
with a rueful glance at his boots, 
which let in the water at every 
step; ‘he is not obliged to walk, 
as we are !’ 


A rich Parisian financier received 
one day an anonymous letter 
couched in the following laconic 
terms : ‘ Sir, I have wagered twen- 
ty francs that you would lend me 
a thousand, Should you refuse to 
do so, be good enough at all 
events to send me a louis by bearer, 
that I may pay my bet.’ 


Speaking to Posterity. 


Dvurixe the delivery of one of: 


those tedious and interminable 
speeches which are sometimes in- 
flicted upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives in America, as well as 
on our own House of Commons, a 
member who had occupied the floor 
for several hours was called to 
order on the ground that his re- 


marks were not pertinent to the 
question before the House. ‘I 
know it,’ said he ; ‘ I am not speak- 
ing for the benefit of the House, 
but for posterity.’ - ‘Speak a little 
longer,’ said John Randolph in an 
undertone, ‘and you will have your 
audience before you.’ 


Rebuking a Duchess. 


Mr. Pirt went one evening into 
the Duchess of Gordon's box at 
the Opera-house, Not having seen 
him for some time, she addressed 
him with her usual blunt familiar - 
ity, ‘ Well, Mr. Pitt, do you talk 


as much nonsense as you did when 
I last saw you?’ ‘I know not that,’ 
said Pitt, ‘ but I have certainly not 
heard so much nonsense since I had 
last the pleasure of seeing your 
Grace.’ 


The Book of Nature. 


In Lord Ellenborough’s time, 
the counsel for the East India 
Company was a very ostentatious 
declamatory speaker, who despised 
all technicalities, and tried to 
storm the court by the force of 
eloquence. Once, when uttering 





these words, ‘In the book of 
Nature, my lords, it is written,’ 
he was stopped by this question 
from the Chief Justice, ‘ Will you 
have the goodness to mention the 
page, if you please? 
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HERE is nothing makes a man suspect much more than 

to know a little ; and, therefore, men should remedy 

suspicion by procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
suspicions in smother.—LORD BACON, 





Gone amongst Strangers. 


A ciercyman called on a poor 
parishioner, whom he found bit- 
terly lamenting the loss of an only 
son, & boy about four or five years 
old. In the hope of consoling the 
afflicted woman, he remarked to 
her that one so young could not 


have committed any very grievous 
sin, and that no doubt the child was 
gone to heaven. ‘Ah, sir,’ said 
the simple hearted creature, ‘ but 
Tommy was so shy—and they are 
all strangers there.’ 


Three Drolleries. 


Wuen Bolingbroke invited Swift 
to dine with him, he talked of the 
dishes he would offer. ‘A fig for 
your bill of fare,’ said Swift ; ‘ show 
me your bill of company.’ 

— @— 

Colonel Barré was blind of one 
eye, and the other was far from 
strong. Lord North was long 
blind. The Colonel paid his lord- 
ship a visit, who received him 
kindly, saying, ‘Colonel Barré, 
nobody will suspect us of insin- 


A Hint to 


Durixe the last run of Hamlet 
at the Lyceum, a simple-minded 
provincial friend of a member of 
the company was, under favour, 
allowed a sight of the performance. 
He was in town for the purpose 
of doing ‘the lions,’ and clearly 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet was one of 
them. It is reported that he sat 
through the tragedy unmoved, ex- 
cept by the wonderful completeness 
of the production, from a scenic 


cerity if we say that we should 
always be overjoyed to see each 
other.’ 


— %@— 

The following facetious inscrip- 
tion is copied from a churchyard 
in Essex : 

* Here lies the man Richard, 
And Mary his wife; 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
‘hey lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches— 
They had no care or pain, 
And the wife wore the breeches.’ 


Mr. Irving. 


stage-carpenter’s and costumier’s 
pointof view. In his day he had 
seen many Hamlets, On rejoin- 
ing his friend he expressed his 
admiration in general terms; but 
there was one drawback to his 
satisfaction. He was quite aston- 
ished, he said, that a man like Mr. 
Irving had not introduced some 
new dialogue and ‘business’ into 
the gravediggers’ scene ! 


A First Night Story. 


Awone anecdotes of first nights 
of new pieces, the following de- 
serves a place. It was the first 
night—and morning—of Monte 
Cristo, a drama which, for its 
length, might have been of Chinese 
origin, At a quarter before one 
in the morning the curtain rose 
upon the last act. Mr. Charles 


Fechter, in the character of the 
hero, is discovered seated in a con- 
templative attitude. Like the ghost 
in Alonzo the Brave, ‘he moved not, 
he spoke not ;’ but there came from 
the gallery, in a clear, somewhat 
sad, but gentle voice, these words : 
* Lhope we are not keeping you up, 
sir.’ The effect may be imagined. 
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LL the means of action, the shapeless masses, the ma- 


terials, lie everywhere about us. 


What we need is the 


celestial fire to change the flint into transparent crystal, bright 
and clear—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 








Yellow Moon's Last Swim. 


In spite of the ruthless march 
of civilisation, with its decimating 
customs and its levelling influences, 
the Red Man, where he does exist, 
remains true to the traditions of his 
race. The recent death of Yellow 
Moon, head chief of the Coman- 
che Indians, demorstrates this in 
a manner which takes one back to 
the time when Fenimore Cooper 
was writing his immortal romances. 
The grizzled old warrior died of 
pneumonia, Though fast failing, 
on the day of his death hegumped 


upon his pony, rode to the river, 
and indulged in a good swim, after 
which he returned to camp and 
stretched himself out in the broil- 
ing sun. When the grave was 
filled up, according to the custom 
that prevails among the Indians, 
his best pony was shot, and his 
saddle was buried with him, in order 
that the spirit of Yellow Moon 
might ride to the happy hunting- 
grounds behind the cloud-capped 
hills. 


Acrid, but Clever. 


Foote went to spend his Christ- 
mas with Mr: B , when, the 
weather being very cold, and but 
bad fires, occasioned by a scarcity 
of wood in the house, Foote, on 
the third day after he went there, 
ordered his chaise, and was pre- 
paring to depart, Mr. B—— 





pressed him to stay. ‘No, no,’ 
says Foote; ‘were I to stay any 
longer, you would not let me have 
a leg to stand on ; for there is so 
little wood in your house that I 
am afraid one of your servants 
may light the fire with my right 
leg,’ which was his wooden one. 


A Puzzled Academician. 


Ove of the most learned mem- 
bers of the French Academy was 
equally noted for his naiveté. He 
had two cats to which he was 
particularly attached—one of un- 
usual size and beauty, the other 
extremely diminutive; and, in order 
that they might have free ingress 
into the room where he was accus- 
tomed to study, sent for a carpen- 
ter, and bade him bore two hules, 


one large and the other small, be- 
neath the door communicating with 
the adjoining chamber. The car- 
penter stared. ‘ Monsieur,’ he re- 
plied, ‘there is no necessity to 
make two holes; the large one 
will answer the purpose.’ ‘My 
good man,’ remarked the Acade- 
mician, with a pitying smile, ‘if 
you only make the large one, pray 
how is the little cat to come in? 


Anecdote of Hood. 


From an unpublished letter ad- 
dressed by R. B. Peake, the dra- 
matic author, to Charles Mathews 
the elder, and dated December 


10, 1824, I extract the following 
interesting passage, which gives 
one of the earliest glimpses of poor 
Tom Hood: ‘I met at the house 
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ls Duke of Devonshire, on one occasion visiting his 
Irish estates, said to a child, ‘ Well, my good girl, how 


long have you lived here ?” 


‘ For what we have received,’ &c. 


The girl had been thus tutored: ‘When you see the Duke 
you must not speak to him as to any common person ; you 


must always say your grace.’ 





of my worthy colleague, John 
Hamilton Reynolds, an odd, quaint 
being, by name Thomas Hood. 
He appears to be modest to let a 
pun, but when it is effected he is 
capital. On better acquaintance 
(although he is the most shy cock 


Speech ts Stlvern, 


Dr. ABERNETHY, the celebrated 
physician, was never more dis- 
pleased than by hearing a patient 
detail a long account of troubles. 
A woman, knowing Abernethy’s 
love of the laconic, having burned 
her hand, called at his house. 
Showing him her hand, she said, 
‘A burn.’ ‘A poultice,’ quietly 


I ever encountered) I think I per- 
ceive, under his disguise, one of 
the shrewdest wags of the age. I 
predict, before your present authors 
are worn threadbare, he will be 
your man,’ H. B. B, 


Silence is Golden. 


answered the learned doctor. The 
next day she returned, and said, 
‘Better.’ ‘ Continue the poultice,’ 
replied Dr. A. In a week she 
made h€r last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three words: 
‘ Well; your fee?’ ‘ Nothing,’ said 
the physician ; ‘you are the most 
sensible woman I eyer saw.’ 


Tell that to the Marines. 


Wim LV. seemed in a mo- 
mentary dilemma one day, when, 
at table with several officers, 
he ordered one of the waiters to 
‘take away that marine there,’ 
pointing to an empty bottle. 
* Your Majesty !’ inquired a colonel 


of marines, ‘do you compare an 
empty bottle to a member of our 
branch of the service? ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the monarch, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him ; ‘I mean 
to say it has «done its duty once, 
and is ready to do it again.’ 


A Wary Sleeper. 


Buss Doppincton was very 
lethargic. Falling asleep one day, 
after dinner with Sir Richard 
Temple and Lord Cobham, the 
latter reproached Doddington with 
his drowsiness. Doddington de- 
nied having been asleep; and to 
prove he had not, offered to repeat 
all Lord Cobham had been saying. 


Cobham challenged him to do so. 
Doddington repeated a story; and 
Lord Cobham owned he had been 
telling it. ‘ Well,’ said Dodding- 
ton, ‘and yet I did not hear a word 
of it ; but I went to sleep, because 
I knew that about this time of 
day you would tell that story.’ 


A Distinction and a Difference. 


One of the happiest examples 
of a distinction with a difference 
occurred not long ago in the course 


of a debate at a meeting of the 
Liverpool City Council. There 


had been some exceedingly pretty 
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OW LAWYERS GO TO HEAVEN.—There is a pleasant 

story of a lawyer who, being refused entrance into 

heaven by St. Peter, contrived to throw his hat inside the 

door ; and then, being permitted by the kind saint to go in 

gand fetch it, took advantage of the latter’s fixture as door- 
keeper to refuse to come back again. 





tilting all round, but this was 
justly enough considered the crown- 
ing hit of the day. Mr. J. B. 
Smith : ‘1f Mr. Hughes wished to 
pass a vote of censure upon the 
Water Committee without getting 
all-the information which was 





available—’ Mr. T. Hughes: ‘I am 
sorry to interrupt Mr. Smith. I 
have repeatedly asked questions in 
the Water Committee, and I may 
say that, though I get a reply, I 
very seldom get an answer / 


The Witness Scores. 


Wuew Mr, Sheridan pleaded in 
court his own cause, and that of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, an Irish 
labourer, known amongst the actors 
by the name of Billy Brown, was 
called upon to give his evidence. 
Previous to his going into court, 
the counsellor, shocked at the 
shabby dress of the witness, began 
to remonstrate with him on this 


point, ‘ You should have put on 
your Sunday clothes, and not think 
of coming into court covered with 
lime and brick-dust; it detracts 
from the credit of your evidence.’ 
‘ Be cool, Mr. Counsellor,’ said 
Billy, ‘ only be cool ; you're in your 
working dress, and I am in mine ; 
and that's that. 


A Nightcap Story. 


Tue celebrated John Wilkes at- 
tended a City dinner not long after 
his promotion to City honours. 
Among the guests was a noisy 
vulgar deputy, a great glutton, 
who, on his entering the dinner- 
room, always with great delibera- 
tion took off his wig, suspended it 
on a pin, and with due solemnity put 
on a white cotton nightcap. Wilkes, 
who certainly was a high-bred man, 


and never accustomed to similar ex- 
hibitions, could not take his eyes 
from so strange and novel a pic- 
ture. At length the deputy, with 
unblushing familiarity, walked up 
to Wilkes, and asked him whether 
he did not think that his nightcap 
became him. ‘0, yes, sir,’ replied 
Wilkes, ‘ but it would look much 
better if it was pulled quite over 
your face.’ 


A Fuvenile Idea of the Better Land. 


Tuere are two Ferry Hills in 
the north, one in Scotland, espe- 
cially well known to those loyal 
subjects of her Majesty who feel 
an abiding interest in her frequent 
visits to Balmoral, and the other 
on the North-Eastern Railway in 
the county of Durham. There was 
a time, not a quarter of a century 
ago, when the Durham Ferry Hill 


had the character, which it de- 
served, of being the most grimly 
miserable halting-place traveller 
was compelled to stop at. It was 
a purgatory of a junction, at which 
unsheltered unrefreshed passengers 
who did not understand their 
Bradshaw were confined during 
the railway company’s pleasure. 
Well, it chanced about that period 
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VER particularity, or even reasonable particularity, in 
QO trifles causes a great deal of social discomfort and 
restraint. The man who, to use a common phrase, wishes a 
thing to be ‘just so,’ and not otherwise, is generally somewhat 
of a nuisance. People are, for the most part, very good- 
natured in these matters, and very anxious to please others ; 
and they will make a great effort to satisfy the person who 
wishes to have things ‘just so.’ But they do not on that 
account love him, or her, the more. For any person to be 
thoroughly popular and liveable with, there should be a little 
touch of untidiness and unpreciseness, and indifference to 


small things——S1R ARTHUR HELPs (Brevia). 





that the district coroner held an 
inquest, a material witness at 
which was a little girl. Did she 
understand the nature of an oath? 
She apparently did not. But 
she knew that she must always 
tell the truth. O yes/ Also that 
little girls who did not tell the 





truth went to a bad place when 
they died? Yes. And to a good 
place if they told the truth? Yes, 
sir. Well, now, what was the 
name of that good place? Speak 
up, little girl; don’t be afraid. 
She did speak up, and her answer 
was, ‘Ferry Hit ! 


Variorum. 


Garrick being on a visit to Lord 
Lyttleton at Hagley, it was rum- 
oured that a company of actors 
were going to act at Birmingham. 
*They will hear that you are in 
the neighbourhood,’ said his host, 
‘and will expect you to write an 
address to the Birmingham audi- 
ence.’ ‘Suppose, then,’ suggested 
Garrick, without the least hesita- 
tion, ‘I begin thus : 

“ Ye sons of iron, copper, brass, and steel, 
Who have not heads to think, nor hearts 

to feel—”’ 
‘O, if you begin so,’ said Lord 
Lyttleton, ‘they'll hiss the players 
off the stage, and pull the house 
down.’ ‘My lord, what's the 
use of an address if it does not 
come home to the business and 
bosoms of the audience ?’ 
—e -- 

Tue tate Tom Taytor.—How 
many years is it since Tom Taylor 
superintended a performance of 
Hamlet at the Crystal Palace? 
Not many; and yet there are 
sceptics who have been heard to 


express a doubt of this little story: 
The tragedy was over. The young 
American who had played the part 
of the Danish Prince had, with the 
rest of the performers in the last 
scene, retired to his dressing-room, 
when there arose a cry of ‘ Author!’ 
The said cry came from various 
parts of the house. At least half 
a dozen persistent persons were of 
one mind on the subject. Pre- 
sently they received aid from the 
audience, and in the course of a 
minute or two the cry became 
general. The curtain was with- 
drawn, and Mr. Taylor bowed his 
acknowledgments ! 
— % — 

A Happy Typoorapnicat Er- 
ror.—One of the happiest typo- 
graphical errors ever perpetrated 
occurred in a paragraph which ap- 
peared in a journal devoted to the 
interests of Spiritualism. The 
writer is quoting with approval a 
defence of the Maoris in a Dunedin 
paper. He says, ‘To robe and 


murder aborigines is a general in. 
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HIS WoRrLD A HOSTELRY.—AIl that in this world enlarges 
the sphere of affection or imagination is to be rever- 
enced, and all those circumstances enlarge it which strengthen 
our memory or quicken our conception of the dead ; hence it 
as no light sin to destroy anything that is old, more especially 
because, even with the aid of all obtainable records of the past, 
we, the living, occupy a space of too large importance and 
interest in our own eyes ; we look upon the world too much as 
our own, too much as if we had possessed it and should possess 
it for ever, and forget that it is a mere hostelry, of which we 
occupy the apartments for a time, which others better than 
we have sojourned in before—JOHN RUSKIN. 





fatuation of our Christian race. 
We have met with exceptions ; 
but in these cases the colonists 
were Spiritualists.’ To ‘ robe and 
murder’ is good; and it is so 
true! 

—-% — 


This is from the New American 
Primer: ‘ Who is this Creature 
with Long Hair and a Wild Eye? 
He is a Poet. He writes poems 
on Spring and Women’s Eyes, and 
Strange, unreal Things of that 
Kind. He is always Wishing he 
was Dead, but he wouldn't Let 
anybody Kill him if he could Get 
away. A mighty good Sausage- 
Stuffer was Spoiled when the Man 
became a Poet. He would look 
well Standing under a Descending 
Pile-driver.’ 

——_%— 

When Mr. Canning was about 
giving up Gloucester Lodge, Bromp- 
ton, he said to his gardener, as he 
took a farewell look of the grounds, 
‘I am sorry, Fraser, to leave this 
old place.’ ‘ Psha, sir,’ said George, 
‘ don’t fret; when you had this old 
place, you were out of place; now 
you are in place, you can get both 
yourself and me a better place.’ 
The hint was taken, and old George 
was provided for. 

— 9 — 


A learned professor, addressing 
one of his class, asked if he knew 
what was animal magnetism. ‘I 


er—er did know, but I have for- 
gotten,’ was the answer. Calmly 
came the scathing rejoinder, show- 
ing that even learned professors 
sometimes have a sense of humour: 
‘Gentlemen, this is very unfortu- 
nate. Mr. Jones, the only man 
who ever knew, hus forgotten what 
animal magnetism is [’ 
——e — 
I think that Love is like a play, 
Where tears and smiles are 
blended ; 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Where shine with shower is 
ended ; 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather 
rough ; 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
And like a Highland plaid—all 
stuff, 
And very full of crosses. 
Prazp. 
—e— 


Women are all alike. When 
they’re maids they’re mild as 
milk; once make ’em wives, and 
they lean their backs against their 
marriage certificates and defy you. 

— %@ — 

Do you ever reflect how you 
pass your life? If you live to 
seventy-two, which I hope you 
may, your life is spent in the 
following manner: an hour a-day 
is three years; this makes twenty- 
seven years sleeping, nine years 
dressing, nine at table, six years 
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HOU say’st that Poetry descended is 
From Poverty ; thou tak’st thy mark amiss : 
In spite of weal or woe, or want of help, 
‘It is a kingdom of content itself.’ 


TAYLOR (the Water-Poet). 





playing with children, nine years 
walking, drawing, visiting, six 
years shopping, and three years 
quarrelling.—Sypney Smita. 


— eo 

‘Thou hast a good fresh colour 
in thy face, father—rosy, i’faith.’ 
‘Yes, I have blushed for man- 
kind, till the hue of my shame is 
as fixed as their vices.’ ‘Good 
man!’ ‘ And I have laboured, too ; 
but to what purpose? They con- 
tinue to sin under my very nose.’ 
*Efecks, father, I should have 
guessed as much, for your nose 
seems to be put to the blush more 
than any other part of your face.’ 
—SHERIDAN. 

-—%— 

Benjamin Franklin was always 
proud of telling how he entered 
Philadelphia for the first time 
with nothing in the world but two 
shillings in his pocket and four 
rolls of bread under his arm. But 
really, when you come to examine 
it critically, it was nothing. Any- 
body could have done it.—Marx 
Twaln. 

—e 

Monk Lewis was a great favour- 
ite at Oatlands. One day after 
dinner, as the Duchess was leaving 
the room, she whispered something 
in Lewis’s ear. He was much 
affected, his eyes filling with tears. 
We asked him what was the mat- 
ter. ‘O, replied Lewis, ‘the 
Duchess spoke so very kindly to 
me!’ ‘My dear fellow,’ said 
Colonel Armstrong, ‘pray don’t 
cry ; I daresay she didn’t mean it.’ 
—Roeers, Table Talk. 


- 2 
A clergyman, in the time of 
Cromwell, being deprived of his 
jiving for Nonconformity, said to 


his friends, ‘That if he was de- 
prived, it should cost a hundred 
men their lives.’ This strange 
speech being noised abroad, he 
was summoned before a magistrate, 
and thus explained his intention : 
‘Should I lose my benefice,’ said 
he, ‘I am resolved to practise 
physic, and then I may, if I get 
patients, kill a hundred men.’ 
—s— 

Congreve was disputing a point 
of fact with a man of a very posi- 
tive disposition, but one who was 
not overburdened with sense. The 
latter said to him, ‘If the fact is 
not as I have stated, I'll give you 
my head.’ ‘I accept it,’ said Con- 
greve; ‘for trifles show respect.’ 

—— 9 

Jemmy Gordon, the Cambridge 
eccentric, when he happened to be 
without shoes or stockings, one 
day came in contact with a person 
of very indifferent character. The 
gentleman, pitying his condition, 
told him, if he called at his house, 
he would give him a pair of shoes. 
‘ Excuse me, sir,’ replied Jemmy, 
assuming a contemptuous air, ‘I 
would not stand in your shoes for 
all the world !’ 

—e -—— 

There are hearts all the better 
for keeping ; they become mel- 
lower, and more worth a woman’s 
acceptance than the crude unripe 
things too frequently gathered— 
as children gather green fruit—to 
the discomfort of those who obtain 
them. 


—~— 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s admir- 
able, if somewhat inadequate, 
Life of George Cruikshank 


brings to mind an amusing mis- 
by a 


take which was made 
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LITTLE neglect may breed great mischief. For want 

ofa nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was lost, 
being overtaken and slain by an enemy, all for want of care 
about a horseshoe nail.— FRANKLIN. 





CG&rman compiler, who had, par- 
donably enough, got lost in what 
may be termed a family fog of 
Craikshanks; generations of them, 
and all artists! Nayler, the 
author of the Kiinstler-lexicon, 
studying the controversy about 
the Cruikshank family, read that 
‘George Cruikshank was the 
true Simon Pure.’ With the 
utmost gravity, therefore, he 
catalogued him as Pare (Simon), 
calling himself George Cruik- 
shank ! 


— %@ — 

The celebrated Parisian mysti- 
fier, Romieu, received one day a 
manuscript play from a young 
author, accompanied by the follow- 
ing note: ‘Monsieur, I send you 
the enclosed, which I beg you will 
be kind enough to read attentively. 
I accept beforehand any altera- 
tions or corrections you may think 
proper to suggest; but, at the 
same time, it may be as well to 
let you know that I am ezceed- 
ingly ticklish as regards criti- 
cism.’ A few days later, Romieu 
returned the manuscript, together 
with the subjoined reply: ‘ Mon- 
sieur,—I have read your piece 
with great attention, and leave you 
the choice of weapons /” 

—3o— 

Several young gentleman once 
got up a play at Cambridge. On 
the day of representation one of 
the performers took it into his 
head to make an excuse, and his 
part was obliged to be read. Hob- 
house came forward to apologise to 
the audience, and told them that a 
Mr. had declined to perform 
his part. The gentleman was 
highly indignant at the ‘a,’ and 
had a great inclination to pick a 
VOL, XLII. NO. CCLII. 





quarrel with Scrope Davies, who 

replied that he supposed Mr. 

wanted to be called the Mr. So-and- 

so. He ever afterwards went by 

the name of the ‘ Definite Article.’ 
—— 

Fontenelle had a brother who 
was an abbé. One day some- 
body asked him, ‘ How does your 
brother employ his time? ‘ He is 
a priest.’ ‘ Has he any benefice ?’ 
‘No, none at all.’ ‘ What does 
he do, then? ‘He says mass in 
the morning.’ ‘ And in the even- 
ing?’ ‘ Well, really, in the even- 
ing he does not know what he 





~ says.’ 


—-%— 
Diogenes, finding the water in 
a public bath dirty, asked,‘ Where 


- can one go and wash, on coming 


out? The Tahiti women, after a 
swim in the sea, always went and 
rinsed themselves in a fresh-water 
brook, to preserve the smoothness 
of their skins. 


—_4—- 

Mr. Ward’s sketch of Dickens, 
in the excellent series of English 
Men of Letters, edited by Mr. 
John Morley, contains two strange 
mistakes: first, George Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations to Sketches 
by Boz are described as woodcuts ; 
and secondly, The Strange Gentle- 
man is stated to have ran seventy 
nights at Drury Lane / 

After the death of Talma, one 
of those who expected a remem- 
brance in his will was a well-known 
penurious dramatist, a lover of 
good cheer at everybody’s table 
except his own, Finding that the 
actor had omitted to mention his 
name, he was grievously disap- 
pointed, and gave full vent to bis 
uu 
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PRETTY IpEA—Soon the glory fades from the sky, 
and the starry lamps are hung in the blue dome of 


the universal temple.—ANON. 





indignation. ‘ There’s ingratitude !’ 
he cried. ‘ Who would think that 

have dined with that man twice 
a week for twenty years ? 

— eo 

‘Lamartine is puffed up with 
conceit,’ exclaimed one day the 
author of a long and tedious epic 
which had fallen stillborn from the 
press; ‘he imagines himself to be 
the best poet of his time.’ ‘In 
any case,’ replied one of those pre- 
sent, ‘he is not the worst, as you 
ought to know. That place is al- 
ready taken!’ 

= 8 

*T live in Julia’s eyes,’ said an 
affected dandy in Colman’s hear- 
ing. ‘I don’t wonder at it,’ re- 
plied George; ‘since I observed 
she had a sty in them when I saw 
her last.’ 


—e— 

People with one leg in the grave 
are an immense time before they 
put in the other. They seem, like 
birds, to repose better on one leg. 

—— 3 -— 

There are three things that no 
man but a fool lends, or, having 
lent, is not in the most hopeless 
state of mental crassitude if he 
ever hope to get back again. These 
three things are books, umbrellas, 
and money. 

ee - 

A City of London policeman 
before Judge Maule said he was in 
the hen (N) division. ‘Do you 
mean in the Poultry? the judge 
asked. 

— ee - 

The inn at which the Cockney 
puts up—it is his boast—is kept 
by an Englishman ; the dinners are 
English, the waiter is English, 
the chambermaid is English, the 
Boots is English ; and the barber 
who comes to shave him, if he be 





not English, has at least this re- 
commendation—he has in his time 
lived five years in St. Mary Axe, 
and is almost English. 
— @— 

A sare Government.—That 
Government is still the safest that 
makes treason laughable. 


—% — 

A poem called ‘The Ark’ was the 
topic of conversation in Canning’s 
presence, Some critic thought it 
strange that the author, in de- 
scribing the order in which the 
animals entered the ark, should 
make the elephant go in last. ‘ O, 
said Canning, ‘ that’s easily account. 
ed for. The elephant stayed be- 
hind to pack up his trunk.’ 

—%— 

George Selwyn was one day 
travelling by coach when a persis- 
tent stranger kept annoying him 
by polite questions. ‘How are 
you now, sir? was the inquiry at 
brief intervals. At length Selwyn, 
in order to reply at once for all, 
said, ‘Sir, I am very well, and I 
intend to remain so all the rest of 
the journey.’ 


—s--— 

Jekyll said that the farther he 
went west the more convinced he 
felt that wise men did not come 
from the east, 

— %-— 

Sydney Smith, doubting the 
practicability of introducing trial 
by jury into New South Wales, 
imagines a few of the excuses that 
might be made by any one sum- 
moned as a juror. ‘I cannot 
come to serve upon the jury; the 
waters of the Hawkesbury are out, 
and I have a mile toswim. The 
kangaroos will break into my 
corn, The convicts have robbed 
me. My little boy has been bitten 


by an ornithorynchus paradozus. 
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FFECTATION in any part of our carriage is lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and never fails to make us taken 
notice of, either as wanting sense or sincerity —LOCKE. 





I have sent a man fifty miles with 

® sack of flour to buy a pair of 
breeches for the Assizes, and he 
is not returned.’ 


—%o— 

Lord Erskine said, on hearing 
of some man who died immensely 
rich, ‘A fine sum to begin the 
other world with.’ 

— %-— 

Horace Walpole writes of 
George Selwyn, whose penchant 
for everything connected with pub- 
lic executions was notorious: ‘ He 
came to town t’other day to have 
a tooth drawn, and told the man 
that he would drop his handker- 
chief for the signal.’ : 

— ~o— 

‘ My dear sir,’ observed Jekyll 
to a judge, who was alike notorious 
for his greed of office and his want 
of personal cleanliness, ‘you have 
asked the Minister for almost 
everything else, why don’t you ask 
him for a piece of soap and a nail- 


brush ? 


_— Se 

On the downfall of the Rocking- 
ham Ministry some one remarked 
apologetically, in Foote’s hearing, 
that they had been at their wits’ 
end, and were quite tired to death. 
Foote remarked that their exces- 
sive fatigue could scarcely have 
arisen. from the length of their 
journey. 

—e - 

Of an acquaintance who had 
died of dropsy, Sir George Rose 
metaphorically remarked that ‘he 
had gone to Gravesend by water.’ 

— we 

Curran happened to tell Sir 
Thomas Turton that he could never 
speak in public for a quarter of an 
hour without moistening his lips. 
Sir Thomas declared that he had 
spoken for five hours in the House 


of Commons on the Nabob of 
Oade without feeling in the least 
thirsty. ‘That is remarkable in- 
deed,’ observed Curran, ‘ for every- 
body agrees that it was the driest 
speech of the session.’ 

— %-- 

Somebody asked Curran what 
business had brought a very tall 
Irish friend of his to London, ‘I 
cannot precisely say,’ replied the 
great lawyer, ‘though he is one 
of my longest acquaintances. Per- 
haps it is to peep down the chim- 
neys of the Londoners, and find 
out what they have for dinner.’ 

— —— 

There is a New Zealand attor- 
ney just arrived in London, with 
6s. 8d. tattooed all over his face.— 
Sypyey Smits. 


— eo — 

Somebody was telling Jekyll 
that he had been in Lord Kenyon’s 
kitchen, and had noticed that the 
spit was as bright as though it 
were never made use of. ‘ Why 
mention his spit? Jekyll asked. 
* You must know that nothing ever 
turns upon that,’ 

—~9-— 

*‘ My client,’ said an Irish advo- 
cate, pleading before Lord Nor- 
bury in an action for trespass, ‘ is 
a poor man. He lives in a hovel, 
and his miserable dwelling is in a 
forlorn and dilapidated state ; but, 
thank God, the labourer’s cottage, 
however ruinous its plight, is his 
sanctuary and his castle. Yes, the 
winds may enter it, and the rain 
may enter it, but the king cannot 
enter it.’ ‘ What, not the reigning 
king ? inquired his lordship. 


—e— 

When Lord Ellenborough was 
trying one of the Government 
cases against Horne Tooke, he 
found occasion to praise the im- 
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HE thing in the world I am most afraid of is fear, and 
with good reason—that passion alone, in the trouble of 
it, exceeding all other accidents.—MONTAIGNE. 





partial manner in which justice is 
administered. ‘In England, Mr. 
Tooke, the law is open to all men, 
tich or poor.’ ‘ Yes, my lord,’ 
answered the prisoner, ‘and so is 
the London Tavern.’ 

—-9— 

Crabb Robinson, just called to 
the Bar, told Charles Lamb exult- 
ingly that he was retained in a 
cause in the King’s Bench. ‘ Ab, 
said Lamb, ‘ the first great cause, 
least understood.’ 

—— %— 

Bushe, the Irish Chief Justice, 
on being told that the judges in 
the Court of Common Pleas bad 
little or nothing to do, remarked, 
‘ Well, well, they’re quite equal to 
it,’ 


—= GG 

Somebody was telling Jekyll 
that a brewer had been drowned 
in his own vat. ‘ Ab,’ was Jekyll’s 
remark ; ‘ floating on his own watery 
bier.’ 

—— 

‘I hear,’ said somebody to 
Jekyll, ‘that our friend Smith, 
the attorney, is dead, and leaves 
very few effects.’ ‘It could scarcely 
be otherwise,’ returned Jekyll; 
‘he had so very few causes.’ 


Horace Walpole, speaking about 
some people of fashion who had 
hired Drary Lane Theatre for the 
purpose of an amateur perform- 
ance, remarked, ‘ They really acted 
so well that it is extraordinary 
they should not have had sense 
enough not to act at all.’ 

—e 

When Thelwall was on his trial 
for high treason he wrote the fol- 
lowing note, during the evidence 
for the prosecution, and sent it 
over to Erskine, his counsel: ‘I 
am determined to plead my cause 
myself.’ Erskine wrote back, ‘ If 
you do you'll be hanged ;’ to which 
Thelwall replied, ‘Then I'll be 
hanged if I do.’ 

—3e— 

A lady of irascible temper asked 
George Selwyn why woman was 
made of the rib. ‘ Indeed, I can’t 
say, was his reply, ‘unless it be 
that the rib is the most crooked 
part of the body.’ 

— 9 — 

Curran said of an acquaintance 
whose expression of countenance 
was peculiarly grave and solemn, 
* Whenever I see smiles upon that 
man’s face they remind me of the _ 
tin clasps on an oaken coffin.” /) 14 
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